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Village  in  the  French  Cameroons 


The  French  mandated  territory  of  the  Cameroons 
covers  425,000  square  kilometers  of  West  Africa. 

In  shape  it  resembles  a  triangle;  its  base  is  the  west¬ 
ern  coastal  region  (about  800  kilometers  long)  border¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Spanish  Guinea  and  part  of 
Gabon;  the  northwest  side  is  separated  from  the  British 
Cameroons  by  the  Cameroon  mountains,  the  Adamawa 
tablelands  and  Mandara  mountains,  and  the  southeast 


side  stretches  along  fertile,  well-watered  plateaux  on  the 
frontier  of  Ubangi-Shari  to  the  apex  at  Lake  Chad,  1,500 
kilometers  inland.  Because  of  its  geographical  position 
and  its  rich  resources,  the  Cameroons  has  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  to  play  in  the  African  community.  When  it 
joined  Free  France,  August  1940,  it  both  completed  the 
block  of  Equatorial  territories  and  placed  all  its  resources, 
economic  and  human,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies. 
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climate  and  Vegetation 

The  scenery,  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  French 
Cameroons  are  extremely  varied,  but  can  be  roughly 
classified  into  three  zones.  First,  a  narrow  coastal  belt 
covered  with  equatorial  forest  overlooked  by  Mount 
Cameroon,  an  active  volcano,  4,505  meters  high.  Here 
the  climate  is  hot  and  humid.  Second,  a  central  section 
with  uninhabited  hinterlands  and  cultivated  terraces 
from  800  to  1,400  meters  high  where  the  climate  is 
cooler  and  the  rainy  season  shorter.  The  highlands  form  a 
watershed  for  the  four  separate  river  systems  of  the 
Cameroons,  the  southern  slopes  in  French  territory 
being  watered  by  the  Sanga,  with  its  tributary  the 
Ngoko,  an  affluent  of  the  Congo.  In  the  third  zone, 
north  of  N’Gaundere,  lies  the  Benue  pass,  low  savannah 
and  swampland,  then  the  alluvial  plains  of  Algion  and 
Marwa,  and  beyond  them,  adjoining  the  Chad  basin, 
a  thorny  desert  region  resembling  the  Sahara  during 
the  dry  season. 

The  forests  of  the  South  extend  over  more  than  15 
million  hectares,  and  include  such  trees  as  the  sapelli, 
a  species  of  mahogany  less  well  known  than  that  grown 
on  the  Ivory  Coast,  bongossi,  or  iron  wood,  iroki,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  European  chestnut,  ebony,  and  mangrove. 

The  central  region  is  thinly  wooded  and  fertile. 
Palm,  cacao,  bananas  and  coffee  are  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  and  cattle  graze  on  the  lower  slopes.  The 
savannah  forests  on  the  highlands  are  filled  with  game 
of  all  kinds.  Further  north,  cotton,  shea  nuts,  sesame 
and  peanuts  are  grown,  and  there  are  sheep  and  camel 
breeding  stations  and  big  game  hunting  near  Lake 
Chad. 

W  aterways 

The  Cameroons  possesses  a  dense  network  of  inland 
waterways,  but  there  is  no  regular  transportation  along 
them  since  the  navigable  reaches  from  the  sea  do  not 
connect  with  them.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Vouri  is 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  vessels  of  large  tonnage  as 
far  as  Duala,  and  ships  of  lesser  draught  as  far  as  Yabasi 
(about  25  kilometers  inland).  The  Sanaga  and  Nyong 
are  navigable  from  Abong  M’Bang  to  M’Balmayo,  the 
railroad  terminus.  In  the  North  Cameroons,  the  waters 
of  the  Benue,  an  affluent  of  the  Niger,  are  deep  enough 
during  the  flood  season,  from  July  to  October,  to  allow 
vessels  of  three  to  four  hundred  tons  to  reach  Garwa. 
This  town  promises  to  be  important  in  the  future, 
now  that  the  road  connecting  it  with  Libreville  and 
Fort-Lamy  has  been  completed. 

The  chief  seaport,  Duala,  16  days’  journey  from 
Bordeaux,  is  situated  on  the  Cameroon  estuary  at  the 
junction  of  two  railroad  lines.  Other  trade  outlets 
are  Yaunde  and  Lomie  in  the  Nyong  and  Sanga  region, 
Kunde  in  the  Yade  Massif,  Banum  and  N’Gaundere 
in  the  Adamawa,  and  Garwa. 


Population 

The  Cameroons  has  a  population  of  2,780,000  un¬ 
equally  distributed  over  the  territory.  The  average 
density  varies  from  83.48  to  the  square  kilometer  in 
Noun  to  0.45  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Middle 
Congo.  At  the  beginning  of  1938,  there  were  only 
about  3,000  Europeans  resident  in  the  Cameroons, 
more  than  2,000  of  them  French,  but  the  French  popu¬ 
lation  has  grown  considerably  larger  during  the  war. 
Other  nationalities  were  Greeks  (162),  Americans 
(116),  English  (105),  Swiss  (94),  Germans  (92), 
and  Lebanese  (77),  living  mostly  in  the  urban  centers 
of  Duala  and  Yaunde. 

The  indigenous  population  is  as  diversified  as  the 
physical  features  and  climate  of  the  territory.  One  of 
the  largest  groups  is  the  Bantu-speaking  negroes,  who 
inhabit  the  forest  and  savannah  regions.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  their  manners  and  customs,  the 
PahoLiins  or  the  Fangs  of  the  Ebolova  region  and  the 
Bamilekes  of  the  Jang  highlands  having  little  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  former  have  no  social  organization  of  their 
own,  while  the  latter  are  integrated  into  a  solid  tribal 
structure,  headed  by  chiefs.  In  the  North,  the  Fula 
race  forms  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  is  spread 
over  the  largest  areas.  These  people  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Niger  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  drove 
out  the  aboriginal  tribes  who  took  refuge  in  the  in¬ 
accessible  mountains  bordering  the  Benue  and  Chad 
valleys,  and  in  the  flood  zones  of  the  Logone  and 
Shari  rivers.  Only  the  M’Boums  of  the  Adamawa  high¬ 
lands  resisted  the  invader,  and  the  two  races  have  since 
merged. 

A  number  of  tribes  known  under  the  generic  name 
of  Kirdis  inhabit  the  Atlantika  and  Mandara  moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  a  hardy  and  prolific  people,  attached 
to  the  soil.  In  the  Logone  and  Shari  river  valleys,  the 
populations  are  of  Sudanese  origin  (Bananas,  Mous- 
goums  and  Kotokos),  who  live  almost  entirely  on  the 
products  of  their  fishing.  At  this  they  are  very  skillful, 
using  curious  triangular  canoes  steered  with  a  weighted 
pole. 

In  the  extreme  North,  there  are  Arab  tribes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Shua  (shepherd)  race.  They  raise  cattle 
and  sheep,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  build  round  thatch 
huts  in  clearings  amid  thorny  bush. 

Religions 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  religions.  The  Bantu 
peoples,  who  were  originally  Fetishists,  have  been  in 
contact  with  religious  missions,  and  Christianity  is 
rapidly  spreading.  The  Fulani  and  Arab  peoples  of 
the  North  are  Moslems,  and  remain  strongly  organized 
under  various  civil  and  religious  chiefs.  At  their  head 
are  the  Sultans  or  Lamidos,  who  still  exercise  authority 
in  some  areas.  The  various  satellite  sultans  have  a 
vassal  status,  and  pay  tribute  in  kind. 
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THE  FRENCH  MANDATE 


M.  Georges  Mandel,  Minuter  of  Colonies,  with  a  Cameroon  chief. 


During  the  first  World  War,  France  and  Great 
Britain,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  fighting,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  German  resistance  in  the  Kamerun.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  operations  the  forces  from  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  commanded  by  General  Aymerich,  lost  38  per¬ 
cent  of  their  effectives.  Hostilities  ceased  on  January 
l6,  1916,  after  the  capture  of  Yaunde. 

By  191 8  Germany  had  lost  all  her  colonies,  and 
since  it  had  been  decided  that  they  should  not  be 
given  back  to  her,  the  two  questions  to  be  settled  were: 
To  w'hom  should  these  colonies  be  given,  and  what  should 


their  form  of  government  be.^  President  Wilson,  in 
the  fifth  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  upon  which  the  terms 
not  only  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  but  also  of  subse¬ 
quent  agreements  were  in  some  measure  based,  defined 
the  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions: 

"A  free,  open-minded  and  absolutely  impartial  ad¬ 
justment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict 
observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining  all  such 
questions  of  sovereignty,  the  interests  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equi¬ 
table  claims  of  the  government  whose  title  is  to  be 
determined.” 
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Article  119  of  the  Peace  Treaty  stated  that  Germany 
renounced  in  favor  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  all  her  rights  over  her  oversea  possessions, 
including  therein  the  Cameroons.  Article  22  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  proposed  that  the  tutelage 
of  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the 
strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  advanced  nations,  who,  by  reason  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  their  experience,  or  their  geographical  position, 
could  best  undertake  this  responsibility  and  that  this 
tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatories  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  French  claims  to  the  Cameroons  were  twofold: 
They  had  been  the  first  to  explore  these  territories, 
and  also  the  first  to  sign  agreements  or  treaties  with  the 
African  races.  Since  France  occupied  these  territories, 
the  tribes  have  been  happy  and  have  asked  to  remain 
under  French  control. 

On  May  7,  1919,  the  League  of  Nations  Supreme 
Council  issued  a  decision;  "Great  Britain  and  France 
shall  themselves  decide  upon  a  system  of  government 
for  the  Cameroons  and  shall  submit  their  plan  to  the 
League  of  Nations.’’ 

The  two  Powers  reached  an  agreement  which  was 
ratified  by  the  League  of  Nations  Council  on  July  22, 
1922,  whereby  425,000  square  kilometers,  or  about 
four-fifths  of  the  former  German  Kamerun  were  placed 
under  French  mandate.  The  mandatory  was  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration  of  the  territory  "under 
conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience 
and  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as 
the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  of  military  and  naval  bases,  and  of  military  train¬ 
ing  for  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes 
and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other 
members  of  the  League.’’ 

FRENCH  ADMINISTRATION 

With  the  introduction  of  the  mandatory  system  in 
the  Cameroons  this  territory  was  detached  from  the 
federation  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  to  which  it 
had  been  joined  in  1917,  and  was  given  administrative 
and  financial  autonomy  by  the  Decree  of  March  23, 
1921.  It  retains  separate  status  under  a  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Republic,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  High  Commissioner  has  the  status  of 
Governor,  and  is  assisted  by  an  Administrative  Council. 
He  maintains  residencies  at  Yaunde  and  Duala. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  17  Regions,  with  a 
colonial  administrator  in  each,  and  46  sub-divisions. 

The  Governor  holds,  subject  to  ministerial  instruc¬ 
tions,  all  the  executive  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic.  Any  legislation  passed  by  the  French 
Government  —  ministerial  decrees,  departmental  orders 
or  regulations  —  does  not  enter  into  force  in  the  Cam¬ 


eroons,  until  it  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Governor 
in  the  local  Journal  Ojjiciel.  A  large  number  of  laws 
and  decrees  is  passed  in  general  terms,  leaving  it  to 
him  to  determine  the  details  of  their  application,  by 
means  of  rulings  (arretes)  under  his  special  powers 
{pouvoir  reglementaire) ,  which  give  him  authority  to 
attach  criminal  penalties  to  the  breach  of  rule.  Gov¬ 
ernors,  as  heads  of  the  police,  are  also  entitled  to  make 
regulations  concerning  the  control  of  navigation,  sanita¬ 
tion,  etc. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Decree  of  May  22, 
1924,  all  laws  and  decrees  promulgated  in  French 
Equatorial  Africa  prior  to  January  1,  1924,  are  extended 
to  the  French  Cameroons,  except  when  the  texts  con¬ 
tain  special  provisions  to  the  contrary. 

French  Achievement  Between  Wars 

In  1914  the  Kamerun  was  primarily  a  colony  where 
all  other  interests  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  owners  of  large  plantations.  The  Germans  had  em¬ 
ployed  brutal  methods  in  occupying  the  country,  and 
the  African  population  was  considered  merely  a  source 
of  manpower,  and  a  potential  market.  By  1937,  after 
20  years  of  unceasing  effort,  France  had  transformed 
the  Cameroons  into  a  happy,  prosperous  country.  In 
the  beginning  vast  areas  remained  unexplored;  she 
surveyed  them,  and  improved  communication  routes. 
The  Cameroon  people  used  to  suffer  from  deficiency 
diseases  and  recurrent  epidemics.  They  were  dying  out 
in  certain  sections,  and  infected  survivors  would  be 
moved  to  work  projects  in  other  areas,  spreading  dis¬ 
eases  in  settlements  where  the  elements  of  hygiene  were 
lacking.  France  worked  out  a  sound  program  of  food 
production,  which  solved  the  nutritional  problems  of 
the  population,  and  built  up  their  resistance.  She  im¬ 
posed  regulations  concerning  sanitation,  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  migratory  labor,  and  provided  free  medical 
treatment  of  all  kinds.  She  cleaned  up  and  modernized 
urban  centers,  building  hospitals,  maternity  centers 
and  schools,  and  sent  devoted  workers  into  the  rural 
districts  to  care  for  the  sick  and  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  husbandry  and  native  crafts.  She  provided  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  Africans  in  their  own  regions.  The  mining 
industry  was  developed,  agricultural  and  veterinary 
services  established,  cultivation  of  cacao,  peanuts,  coffee, 
bananas  and  oil  palms  for  export  promoted. 

Lepers  were  listed  and  cared  for,  and,  above  all,  the 
fight  against  sleeping  sickness  was  constantly  waged, 
with  the  result  that  the  proportion  of  infected  persons 
was  reduced  from  29  percent  to  0.5. 

France  closely  associated  the  people  of  the  Cameroons 
with  the  development  of  their  country,  her  goal  being 
to  encourage  their  participation  in  the  administration, 
and  their  contact  with  French  cultural,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions.  The  French  policy  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  peoples  under  her  rule  is  directed 
not  only  toward  ensuring  their  material  prosperity,  but 
is  even  more  concerned  with  encouraging  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  progress. 
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FRENCH  CAMEROONS  AND  THE  WAR 
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A  plaque  marks  the  building  in  Duala  which  was  used  as  Free  French  Headquarters  in  1940. 


When  the  news  of  the  Armistice  was  received  in  the 
Cameroons,  the  inhabitants,  both  white  and  black, 
were  amazed  and  indignant  —  amazed  to  hear  that 
the  "Victor  of  Verdun"  had  given  up  the  fight,  and  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  thought  that  the  Bordeaux  Government 
could  agree  to  capitulate  before  exhausting  any  of  the 
resources  of  the  French  overseas  territories.  Vichy  sent 
over  special  agents  and  submarines  and  threw  into 
prison  many  people  known  to  be  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  war  against  Germany.  Finally,  Rear  Admiral  Platon 
arrived  in  Duala  to  enforce  obedience  to  Petain,  but 
met  with  little  success.  As  soon  as  he  left  (July  28, 
1940),  those  elements  who  were  resolved  not  to  accept 
defeat,  decided  to  take  prompt  action.  M.  Pierre  Cour- 
narie,^  Chief  Colonial  Administrator  since  1937,  was 
from  the  first  an  advocate  of  continued  resistance.  Fie 
and  M.  Raphael  Sailer, ^  Colonial  Administrator,  were 
both  very  active  in  rallying  the  territory  to  General  de 
Gaulle.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  August,  75  per¬ 
cent  of  all  French  male  residents  of  the  Cameroons 
were  on  the  list  of  Gaullists.  Contacts  were  made  with 
London,  and  General  de  Gaulle’s  instructions  were 
eagerly  awaited.  In  the  meantime,  a  French  submarine, 
the  Bezeviers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lancelot, 
brought  Colonel  Huet,  Vichy  Inspector-General  of 
Colonies,  to  Duala  on  a  special  mission,  which  was  to 

>M.  Pierre  Cournarie  acted  as  Secretary-General  for  the  Cameroons. 
under  Colonel  Leclerc.  from  August  to  November  1940  when  General 
de  Gaulle  appointed  him  Governor.  He  re-organized  and  equipped  the 
Cameroon  fighting  forces  as  units  of  the  Free  French  Army.  In 
Tuly  1943,  after  three  years  of  splendid  achievement  in  the  Cameroons, 
M.  Cournarie  became  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa. 

“M.  Sailer  was  the  Governor’s  delegate  to  Yaunde.  Later  he  was 
appointed  Governor  and  took  an  important  part  in  colonial  administra- 
t’on  serving  with  M.  Pleven  in  the  Commissariat  of  Colonies  in  Alger. 
M.  Sailer  now  directs  a  department  in  the  Ministry  of  Colonies,  Paris. 


establish  in  the  French  Cameroons  the  kind  of  regime 
then  taking  form  in  Vichy.  His  attitude  concerning 
the  future  of  the  population  of  the  Cameroons  drew  this 
rebuke  from  the  high  chief  Paraiso:  "We  have  already 
experienced  the  brutality  of  German  rule.  Then,  after 
the  last  war  we  became  French  subjects.  We  have 
grown  to  love  France,  and  have  learnt  to  speak  her 
language.  We  will  never  become  German  again.  We 
wish  to  remain  forever  French.” 

Depression  was  general,  and  the  situation  became 
increasingly  tense.  As  soon  as  the  Bezeviers  left,  the 
Sidi-Ferruch  took  its  place.  News  from  Brazzaville  was 
still  vague;  from  Dakar  it  was  frankly  bad.  Waiting 
became  almost  unbearable,  so  that  it  was  with  deep  joy 
that  instructions  for  rallying  the  territory  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Free  French  Headquarters  in  London  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  August  27.  General  de  Gaulle’s  envoy. 
Colonel  Leclerc,  later  the  hero  of  Libreville  and  Kufara, 
landed  at  Lagos  and  took  over  the  French  Cameroons 
in  the  name  of  General  de  Gaulle.  The  nightmare  of 
uncertainty  was  over.  General  de  Gaulle  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cabled  message  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  Geneva: 

...  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  August 
28.  1940,  in  response  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
population,  and  in  my  capacity  as  leader  of  the  Free 
French,  I  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Cam¬ 
eroons  under  French  mandate,  together  with  the  powers 
and  obligations  this  mandate  entails.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Leclerc  will  act  as  Commissioner  to  see  that  order  ts 
maintained,  and  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  defense  of  the  territory  .  .  . 
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Entrance  to  the  town  of  Yat/nde.  Railroad  station  at  left. 


REORGANIZATION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  administrative  and  political  status  of  the  French 
Cameroons  had  been  fixed  by  the  Decrees  of  March 
23,  1921,  and  February  21,  1925.  After  the  territory 
rallied  to  Free  France  certain  modifications  were  made 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  Cameroons  to  participate 
more  extensively  in  local  government. 

The  Cameroons  Administrative  Council  was  re¬ 
organized  to  include  not  only  the  heads  of  the  Judiciary, 
Public  Health,  Public  Works,  Customs  and  Police 
departments  and  four  French  residents,  but  also  four 
native-born  Cameroon  members  and  their  deputies. 

There  are  African  Councils  in  each  of  the  fifteen 
districts  of  the  Cameroons,  the  members  being  selected 
by  the  local  Administrator  from  lists  drawn  up  by 
the  community.  The  different  tribal  groups  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  taxpayers. 

The  Cameroons  is  the  only  French  territory  which 
possesses  organized  local  Agricultural  and  Public  Health 
Councils.  The  first,  established  in  1923,  consist  of 
African  chiefs  and  producers  in  each  locality.  They 
meet  twice  a  year  to  discuss  the  production  program 
and  any  questions  concerning  agriculture  and  stock 
breeding  submitted  to  them.  The  second,  created  in 
1925,  are  composed  of  the  local  medical  officer  and 
six  other  members  who  are  consulted  concerning  sani¬ 
tation  and  organization  for  prevention  of  epidemics. 

In  May  1942,  an  Advisory  Council  for  Economic  and 
Financial  Affairs,  in  which  colonial  officials  and  the 
more  progressive  Africans  are  associated,  was  added 
to  these  bodies.  This  Council  includes  administrators 
and  six  Cameroon  notables  whose  names  are  chosen 
from  lists  drawn  up  by  the  regional  chiefs,  and  two 
French  citizens,  one  representing  Catholic,  and  the 
other  Protestant  missions  in  the  French  Cameroons. 


This  Advisory  Council  is  consulted  on  all  economic 
and  financial  questions,  in  particular  the  yearly  budget, 
the  fixing  of  taxes  and  duties,  and  work  projects  for 
the  territory.  It  does  not  express  opinions  on  political 
matters. 

France  has  favored  the  system  of  direct  rule  in  her 
colonies,  but  she  has  usually  made  the  traditional  chief 
or  headman  an  agent  of  the  administration  and  upheld 
his  authority.  In  matters  of  justice  she  has  retained  the 
best  features  of  tribal  courts,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
fui'idictions  Indigenes  Coutumieres  (African  Customary 
Law  Courts)  being  extended  by  the  Decree  of  July  26, 
1944.  These  courts  consist  of  one  presiding  judge  and 
two  assessors,  African  chiefs  or  notables  whose  authority 
is  recognized  by  the  population  of  the  region.  They 
may  hold  hearings  in  the  open  air,  and  try  all  cases 
involving  the  unwritten  African  laws  concerning  land, 
inheritance,  family  relations,  violations  of  tribal  cus¬ 
tom  and  local  police  regulations. 

Beside  these  courts,  there  are  three  kinds  of  law 
courts  in  the  Cameroons: 

Tribunaux  du  Premier  Degre  (Local  Courts)  which 
can  be  and  often  are  presided  over  by  an  African 
notable.  These  take  cognizance  of  civil  cases  and  minor 
criminal  offenses,  including  those  committed  by  Afri¬ 
cans  who  have  citoyen  status  exempting  them  from 
African  customary  law. 

Tribunaux  du  Second  Degre  (Regional  Courts)  which 
have  high  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters,  cases  involving 
African  officials  or  soldiers,  offenses  against  the  State 
or  any  department  of  public  administration,  and  appel¬ 
late  powers  over  the  civif  work  of  the  Local  Courts. 

The  Special  Chamber  at  Duala  which  sits  in  revision 
on  civil  and  commercial  disputes  and  acts  as  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal.  This  is  a  mixed  court,  composed  of 
a  professional  president,  administrative  officers,  coun¬ 
cillors  and  African  assessors. 
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LABOR  REFORMS 


Labor  conditions  have  been  steadily  improved  in  the 
Cameroons  under  French  mandate  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  agricultural  and  related  industries,  particu¬ 
larly  since  1940,  has  necessitated  new  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  working  conditions.  The  most  comprehensive 
decree,  that  of  January  7,  1944,  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Office  for  Labor  and  African  Workers 
and  supplements  various  prior  rulings  by  the  following 
provisions: 

Workers  required  for  any  definite  project  shall  be 
recruited  as  far  as  possible  from  among  members  of 
the  same  tribe  so  as  to  permit  the  workers  to  form 
settlements  composed  of  people  of  the  same  origin  and 
customs. 

The  heads  of  families  shall  be  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children  when  they  are  moved  to  new  places 
of  employment. 

Wherever  the  number  of  workers  does  not  exceed 
100,  medical  facilities  must  be  provided  including  an 
infirmary  with  an  isolation  ward,  medicines  and  equip¬ 


ment  for  first  aid.  When  the  number  of  workers  is 
over  100,  a  trained  medical  assistant  must  be  in  resi¬ 
dence.  For  projects  employing  over  1,000  workers, 
organized  medical  services  are  compulsory  and  a  qual¬ 
ified  doctor  must  be  in  charge. 

If  the  worker  or  his  wife  or  children  are  sick  they 
receive  treatment,  medicine  and  special  food  rations. 
If  his  illness  is  the  result  of  an  accident  at  work, 
wages  are  paid  until  the  victim  recovers. 

The  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age 
is  strictly  forbidden.  Children  aged  between  12  and  14 
shall  be  required  to  do  only  light  work.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  regional  chief  must  be  obtained  before 
women  or  girls  between  12  and  15  years  of  age  may  be 
employed. 

Labor  conditions  are  inspected  by  government  agents, 
regional  chiefs  and  officials  specially  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Decree  of  August  17,  1944  created  a  corps  of 
Colonial  Labor  Inspectors  and  this  new  service  is  already 
in  existence  and  accomplishing  important  work  in  the 
Cameroons. 


Cocoa  production.  Washing  the  cacao  bean. 
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These  parents  are  happy  to  have  the  services  oj  a  modern  clinic  for  their  baby. 


A  modern  maternity  hospital. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Medical  service  unit  visits  a  baby  clinic. 


France  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility  when  she 
accepted  the  tutelage  of  four-fifths  of  the  former  Ger¬ 
man-held  Cameroons,  for  she  had  to  ensure  that  the 
health  of  the  people  would  be  protected  and  medical 
services  organized  for  their  benefit. 

When  hostilities  ceased  in  the  Cameroons  at  the 
beginning  of  1916,  the  country  was  exhausted.  The 
Germans  had  maintained  a  system  of  forced  labor 
which  displaced  large  numbers  of  Africans  from  their 
own  villages,  causing  a  disruption  of  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  spread  of  disease.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorities  had  become  alarmed  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  population  was  dying  out  in  certain 
districts  and  that  sleeping  sickness  was  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  prevalent,  but  the  only  measure  taken  was  to 
bring  15  German  doctors  to  the  territory  in  1914  to 
cope  with  the  situation. 

However,  the  main  problem  in  Africa  does  not  lie 
so  much  in  enforcing  anti-epidemic  measures,  but  rather 
in  persuading  the  people  to  adopt  certain  principles 
of  hygiene  into  their  daily  living  as  well  as  building 
up  tlieir  resistance  to  disease  through  better  food.  The 
French  immediately  tackled  this  problem.  They  pro¬ 


ceeded  to  organize  the  production  of  food  and  sanitary 
inspection  in  rural  areas,  and  to  provide  free  medical 
treatment  in  all  centers. 

By  1939,  the  Cameroons  Public  Health  Services  con¬ 
sisted  of  48  fully-qualified  European  doctors,  and  1,000 
million  cases  had  received  preventive  inoculations, 
treatment  and  hospitalization.  Hospitals,  medical  cen¬ 
ters,  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  maternity  centers,  leper 
colonies,  asylums,  quarantine  camps,  observation  wards 
for  sleeping  sickness  had  been  established  over  the 
entire  territory.  This  necessitated  the  increase  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  budget  to  more  than  15  million 
francs  in  1939,  and  in  1943,  the  African  Medical  Ser¬ 
vices  budget  for  the  French  Cameroons  amounted  to 
194  million  francs. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  ravages  of  sleeping  sick- 
ne.ss  have  been  halted,  the  proportion  of  infected  per¬ 
sons  being  reduced  from  over  40  percent  to  29  per¬ 
cent  by  1929,  and  0.5  percent  in  1944.  That  such  a 
result  could  be  achieved  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
campaign  organized  and  carried  out  before  1926  by 
the  French  specialist  Doctor  Jamot,  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  the  struggle  against  trypanosome  infection. 
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He  discovered  Atoxyl  and  personally  supervised  the 
first  extensive  and  thorough  survey  of  infected  areas 
in  the  Cameroons.  This  means  that  about  80,000  square 
kilometers  of  the  territory  had  to  be  visited  and  800,000 
people  examined.  Doctor  Jamot  accomplished  this  task 
within  two  years  by  dint  of  extraordinary  devotion.  He 
was  assisted  by  12  doctors,  24  European  health  workers, 
25  African  assistants  and  nurses,  5  clerks  and  250 
porters.  At  Ayos,  he  established  the  first  hospital  to 
specialize  in  sleeping  sickness  and  trypanosomiasis  re¬ 
search.  This  has  since  become  a  permanent  center.  He 
also  inaugurated  the  present  School  of  Hygiene,  where 
health  workers  and  dispensary  assistants  are  trained. 
Doctor  Jamot  died  in  1937.  In  the  Cameroons  his 
memory  is  deeply  respected,  and  devoted  health  workers 
carry  on  his  tradition. 

Before  Europeans  settled  in  the  country,  living  con¬ 
ditions  were  very  bad,  owing  to  the  complete  lack  of 
hygiene,  the  very  trying  climate  and  the  prevalence  of 
endemic  diseases.  But  the  task  of  popularizing  health 
services  has  not  been  easy.  In  the  Cameroons,  the  doctor 
not  only  has  to  fight  unsanitary  conditions  and  disease, 
he  also  has  to  go  out  to  look  for  his  patients.  The 
negro  races  in  these  regions  formerly  had  no  idea  that 
illness  could  be  treated.  They  bear  suffering  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  fortitude  and  used  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  state  other  than  that  of  sound  health  or  of  death ; 
the  word  "illness”  does  not  exist  in  their  language. 

The  medical  services  have  had  to  seek  out  those  who 
were  suffering  from  disease  without  realizing  it,  and 
persuade  them  that  treatment  can  help  them.  Any  doctor 
who  stayed  quietly  at  home  in  a  village  or  trading 
post  would  never  see  a  patient.  In  the  beginning,  when 
the  services  visited  African  settlements,  they  would 
find  these  deserted,  so  great  was  the  people’s  fear  and 
ignorance  concerning  medicine.  The  notables  and  chiefs 
had  to  be  won  over  first.  Fortunately  surgery  makes 
a  great  impression  on  the  masses,  and  the  first  patients 
who  were  operated  upon,  eloquently  praised  the  doctor 
to  their  family  and  friends.  Gradually,  most  of  the 
people  were  reached  and  nowadays  the  sick  are  be¬ 
ginning  voluntarily  to  travel  some  distance  in  order  to 
consult  a  doctor.  Thanks  also  to  the  excellent  work  done 
by  missionaries,  Africans  now  get  the  benefit  of  modern 
medicine. 

The  size  of  the  districts  to  be  visited  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  devise  a  special  type  of  organization  capable 
of  traveling  vast  distances  to  inspect  remote  villages  and 
of  coping  directly  with  conditions  there.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Medical  and  Hygiene  Schools  at  Ayos  has 
made  it  possible  to  train  medical  assistants  for  the 
Public  Health  Services  (in  1943  one  hundred  qualified 
Aides  de  Sante  had  received  their  diplomas)  and  realize 
one  of  the  finest  projects  ever  conceived  in  French  trop¬ 
ical  medicine:  the  organization  of  a  Traveling  Medical 
Service.  This  consists  of  mobile  units,  each  having  a 
director  who  is  a  qualified  European  doctor  or  an  Army 
surgeon,  two  trained  medical  assistants,  a  group  of  up 
to  25  male  and  female  nurses,  a  varying  number  of 


health  officers  and  other  workers.  Each  unit  is  complete 
in  itself  and  can  do  all  microscopic  and  clinical  work 
necessary.  These  units  start  out  from  base  hospitals  and 
travel  for  weeks  over  roads  and  trails,  either  in  specially 
equipped  cars,  or  when  necessary,  by  bicycle  or  boat. 
The  doctor  in  charge  and  microscopists  examine  the 
whole  population  of  the  group  of  villages  chosen  (at¬ 
tendance  at  medical  examinations  is  now  compulsory), 
and  note  the  diseases  found  on  a  card  which  is  handed 
to  the  patient.  The  African  assistant  then  establishes 
treatment  centers  and  nurses  stay  in  the  district  long 
enough  to  see  that  instructions  are  properly  carried  out. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  clear  up  one  area  after  an¬ 
other,  disinfect  places  where  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  are  found,  give  preventive  inoculations,  and 
persuade  the  headman  to  enforce  sanitary  precautions. 

The  Public  Health  Services  continued  their  work 
among  the  people  of  the  Cameroons  uninterruptedly 
during  the  war  although  they  had  to  contend  with  most 
unfavorable  conditions:  lack  of  transport,  scarcity  of 
imported  drugs  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  doctors 
and  nurses  available. 

Cases  needing  major  operations  or  other  treatment 
than  that  which  can  be  provided  by  the  mobile  units 
are  evacuated  to  regional  hospitals.  Great  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  war  in  providing  hospital  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  larger  towns:  Duala  recently  built  a 
new  barracks  infirmary,  a  large  bungalow  for  European 
patients,  and  a  modern  psychopathic  ward  for  Africans. 
Between  1939  and  1943,  a  European  hospital,  a  clinic 
for  Africans,  a  psychopathic  ward  and  a  storehouse 
for  medical  supplies  were  built  in  Yaunde,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
pensaries  at  Lolodorf,  Edea,  Saa,  M’Balmayo,  Betare 
Oya,  a  hospital  at  Ebolova,  and  a  number  of  buildings 
in  the  Abong  M’Bang  region.  The  Medical  Center  at 
Ayos  was  remodeled  and  several  buildings  added.  It 
now  comprises  9  large  and  25  smaller  hospital  wards, 
7  medical  offices,  and  separate  buildings  for  the  school 
and  post  office. 

The  number  of  beds  available  in  Cameroon  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  etc.  for  European  patients  was  tripled  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1943  since  many  wounded  from  the 
Libyan  and  Tripolitania  areas  were  hospitalized  in  the 
Cameroons.  The  number  provided  for  Africans  remains 
about  the  same:  approximately  12,750.  Hospital  records 
list  391  European  and  24,176  African  in-patients  in 
1939;  374  Europeans  and  23,507  Africans  in  1943. 
9,771  European  and  4,555,625  African  out-patients  were 
treated  in  1939  and  14,665  Europeans  and  2,940,509 
Africans  in  1943.  The  number  of  African  cases  seems  to 
be  smaller,  but  this  is  because  the  records  now  list  only 
the  more  serious  cases. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  pre-natal 
and  child  care.  The  number  of  women  who  had  their 
babies  in  maternity  wards  more  than  doubled  between 
1939  and  1943. 

As  part  of  the  drive  against  leprosy,  819,655  African 
houses  were  inspected  in  1943. 
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A  mobile  miit  of  the  Traveling  Medical  Service  completes  microscopic  examinations  of  blood  tests. 


ABONG  M’BANG 
MEDICAL  DISTRICT 

An  Interesting  Experiment 

The  Abong  M’Bang  region,  situated  in  Upper  Nyong, 
a  district  comprising  46  villages  with  a  total  population 
of  12,773  has  been  the  site  of  a  remarkable  experiment 
during  the  war. 

There  exist  in  West  Africa  various  areas  where  tropical 
diseases  have  always  been  so  prevalent  that  some  experts 
propose  their  evacuation.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
disease  can  be  eradicated  in  these  places  by  means  of 
tsetse  fly  and  mosquito  control,  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living,  a  gradual  immunization  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  through  planned  health  education,  rural  activities 
and  modern  therapy.  This  has  been  tried  in  the  Abong 
M’Bang  region  by  placing  the  whole  area  under  the 
control  of  a  medical  administration.  It  has  given  amaz¬ 
ing  results  from  both  the  administrative  and  health 
points  of  view. 

The  doctors  in  charge  are  carrying  out  a  vast  project 
which  includes  social  services  and  an  administrative  and 
economic  program.  Their  aim  is  to  encourage  the  people 
to  stay  in  their  own  villages,  to  create  the  habit  of 
regular  work  on  the  land,  and  raise  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  they  are  fighting  leprosy  and 
venereal  diseases,  educating  the  children,  and  promot¬ 
ing  agricultural  and  stockbreeding  developments. 

In  this  region  alone,  the  maternity  and  child  care  ser¬ 
vices  have  put  up  more  than  60  buildings  since  1940. 
hospital  wards,  a  day  nursery  and  a  dispensary  at  Abong 
M’Bang,  hospital  buildings,  a  maternity  center  and  a 
dispensary  at  Dume,  and  a  maternity  hospital  at  Lomie. 
This  brought  the  total  of  beds  available  for  maternity 
cases  to  600  in  1944  as  against  120  in  1939,  and  the 
number  of  childbirths  registered  in  the  region  to  2,050 
as  against  646  (the  death  rate  being  0.45  per  cent). 
Prenatal  and  post-natal  care  is  given  and  patients  may  be 


hospitalized  for  a  month  after  delivery.  Babies  are  regu¬ 
larly  examined  thereafter  at  an  infants’  clinic.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  was  reduced  from  17  to  6.7  percent  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1941.  A  number  of  schools  have  been 
established  in  which  physical  culture  is  regularly  taught. 
Boys’  sports  clubs  in  the  region  list  530  members. 

Under  this  local  program  for  economic  development, 
labor  regulations  have  been  changed:  migration  of 
workers  is  discouraged,  all  workers  must  be  under  con¬ 
tract,  women  are  no  longer  employed  as  coffee  pickers, 
and  wages  have  been  raised.  Communications  have  been 
improved  through  the  construction  of  60  kilometers  of 
roads  suitable  for  automobiles,  and  the  grading  of  cart 
trails.  Model  villages  have  been  built  throughout  the 
region,  and  the  farmers  encouraged  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  small  landholdings. 

The  local  effort  to  improve  subsistence  crops  resulted 
in  a  reserve  of  90  tons  of  rice  and  5  tons  of  soya  beans 
being  stored  in  1943.  The  development  of  special  culti¬ 
vation  was  begun  by  planting  more  than  5  million  cacao 
trees,  50  thousand  palm  trees  and  two  large  nurseries  for 
hevea  (Para-rubber).  Rubber  production  for  the  war 
effort  increased  from  240  tons  in  1939  to  439  tons  in 
1943,  the  same  number  of  workers  being  employed. 
Experiments  in  sheep  raising  brought  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  healthy  livestock  from  3,367  head  in  1939  to 
9,504  in  1942. 

In  1943,  a  modern  agricultural  colony  where  2,000 
lepers  are  to  be  segregated  and  employed  was  completed. 
Measures  are  being  taken  to  wipe  out  syphilis,  clean  up 
mosquito  breeding  grounds  and  clear  all  lands  infested 
with  tsetse  fly.  Research  and  curative  work  on  sleeping 
sickness  along  the  lines  laid  out  by  Doctor  Jamot  is  being 
systematically  continued  with  very  encouraging  results. 

The  experiment  at  Abong  M’Bang  may  prove  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  to  the  science  of  tropical  medi¬ 
cine.  It  has  brought  health,  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  people  of  this  particular  region. 
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Sultan  Seydou  at  his  residence  at  Fumhan. 


The  Sultan  of  N’Gaundere  with  his  bodyguard. 
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EDUCATION 


Kindergarten  and  elementary  school. 


The  people  of  the  Cameroons,  like  many  other  African 
races,  have  always  had  their  own  forms  of  education  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  youth  into  the  traditional  life  of  the  group. 
Now  that  the  African  is  being  brought  into  contact  with 
outside  influences  his  school  life  has  not  only  to  help 
him  deal  with  his  existing  environment,  but  to  prepare 
him  for  new  ideas  and  train  him  to  participate  in  shap¬ 
ing  new  conditions. 

France  considers  education  the  most  important  factor 
in  her  policy  of  encouraging  the  indigenous  peoples  to 
take  part  in  the  evolution  and  administration  of  their 
country,  and  in  stimulating  their  approach  to  French 
civilization. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  French 
Cameroons  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  all  classes  of  the  population  through  widespread  free 
education. 


STATE  SCHOOLS 

The  Administration  assumes  the  major  responsibility 
for  education  and  also  grants  subsidies  to  non-state 
schools  on  condition  that  they  undertake  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  courses  in  the  French  language.  In  accredited 
schools,  all  classes  must  be  taught  in  French. 

The  state  schools  provide  primary  education  in  every 
community  of  any  size.  More  advanced  education  is 
available  for  the  best  pupils  who  may  eventually  enter 
technical,  agricultural  and  medical  training  schools.  Edu¬ 
cation  beyond  the  primary  stage  has  in  view  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  whose  intelligence  qualifies  them 
to  share  in  France’s  work  of  civilization.  As  need  arises 
for  trained  personnel  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry, 
and  all  types  of  vocational  employment,  including  posts 
in  the  administrative  services,  the  necessary  training 
schools  have  been  provided. 
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Class  in  the  Duala  school. 


American  mission  school.  An  outdoor  class. 
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Rural  primary  school.  Training  in  crafts. 


Primary  Education  —  Three  grades  of  teaching  are 
provided  according  to  the  size  of  the  community:  pre¬ 
paratory,  elementary  and  lower  primary.  General  courses 
are  given  in  the  mornings;  practical  instruction  in  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  and  handcrafts  in  the  evenings.  The 
curriculum  is  planned  to  train  pupils  for  life  in  Africa, 
and  to  teach  the  masses  to  speak  and  read  French. 

The  90  rural  primary  schools  are  arranged  in  9 
school  districts,  each  headed  by  a  regional  school  di¬ 
rected  by  a  European  teacher.  The  regional  schools  pro¬ 
vide  a  number  of  intermediate  courses  which  prepare 
students  for  competitive  entrance  examinations  to  the 
upper  grade  schools  at  Yaunde  and  the  Technical  School 
at  Duala.  In  1942,  157  out  of  316  pupils  who  applied 
for  the  examination  were  accepted. 

Practical  teaching  in  husbandry  is  given  in  all  regional 
schools  with  the  object  of  making  this  activity  a  habitual 
part  of  the  pupil’s  daily  routine,  and  of  perfecting 
African  farming  methods.  Produce  from  the  school  al¬ 
lotments  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  put  into  the  school 
insurance  fund.  This  farming  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
demonstration  stage,  since  more  than  400  hectares  of 
land  is  under  cultivation  by  the  99  regional  and  rural 
schools.  The  income  from  the  various  school  activities  in 
1942  amounted  to  500,000  francs. 

Training  in  crafts  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  regional  schools,  most  of  the  pupils  specializing  in 
carpentry  and  woodwork  of  the  kind  adapted  to  village 
needs.  They  work  in  the  shop  in  the  afternoons  while 


their  classmates  are  busy  in  the  fields.  All  pupils  are 
given  the  same  general  courses  and  those  choosing  crafts 
may  take  the  same  examinations  as  the  others.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  recently  in  order  to  encourage  in¬ 
terest  in  manual  training  which  began  to  be  discredited 
when  only  the  duller  pupils  were  assigned  to  it.  Very 
satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved. 

Indigenous  crafts  have  been  introduced  into  regional 
and  rural  schools,  as,  for  example:  brush-making  in  the 
Yaunde  regional  school,  and  the  manufacture  of  house¬ 
hold  utensils  in  the  Yaunde  primary  school;  book  bind¬ 
ing  and  raffia  sandal-making  at  the  Jang  regional  school; 
braided  and  woven  matting  at  Bafia,  Dabajun  and  Yu- 
kaduma ;  woven  materials  at  Marwa ;  rubber  cultivation 
at  Edea,  Minduon  and  Yabessan. 

Singing  classes  have  been  organized  with  success  for 
African  children  enjoy  learning  Gregorian  chants  and 
sing  them  very  well.  Several  choirs  have  been  formed 
and  arc  so  popular  that  the  names  of  their  groups  are 
becoming  well  known,  as,  for  instance,  the  Piroguiers  du 
Cameroun  (Cameroon  Canoeists). 

Theoretically,  schools  are  intended  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  but  until  1940  not  many  African  girls  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  They  are 
being  encouraged  to  attend  in  larger  numbers,  and  to 
continue  their  education  in  the  regional  schools,  where 
training  in  household  crafts  and  child  care  is  a  definite 
part  of  the  curriculum.  A  number  of  special  .schools  for 
girls  have  been  established. 
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region.  Hut  built  in  such  a  may  as  to  withstand  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  of  a  high  altitude. 
The  household  gods  are  placed  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
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Physical  culture  class  in  the  open  air. 


In  the  field  of  higher  education,  the  Yaunde  High 
School  gives  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of 
teaching  assistants,  postal  officials  and  clerks,  radio¬ 
operators,  meteorologists,  etc.,  and  prepares  candidates 
for  entrance  to  the  Ayos  Medical  School  and  School  of 
Hygiene,  and  the  Agricultural  College.  Since  1940,  the 
number  of  students  has  doubled  and  there  are  now  two 
classes  of  40  students  each.  All  students  take  the  same 
general  courses  for  the  first  two  years  and  specialize  dur¬ 
ing  their  third  year.  In  March  1942,  the  records  show 
that  the  50  third-year  students  chose  their  special  courses 


as  follows: 

Teaching .  19 

Secretarial  work  and  interpreters .  16 

Meteorology  .  7 

Postal,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  services..  3 

Radio  .  3 

Medicine  .  2 

It  was  the  first  time  there  had  been  as  large  a  number 


of  third-year  students,  and  that  the  majority  had  chosen 
teaching  as  their  specialty.  Girls  have  been  admitted  to 
the  High  School  since  1938  for  training  as  assistant 
teachers.  Two  graduated  in  1940  and  two  in  1941. 

The  Duala  Technical  School  provides  special  courses 
for  students  who  have  completed  their  primary  education 
and  who  wish  to  train  specifically  for  industrial  and  vo¬ 
cational  employment.  Twenty-five  students  are  accepted 


every  year.  The  entire  course  takes  four  years,  the  last 
being  given  to  specialization  in  one  of  the  following 
branches:  machinists,  screw-cutters,  electricians,  draughts¬ 
men,  automobile  mechanics,  mimeograph  operators,  and 
craft  and  manual  training. 

The  Duala  Agricultural  College  gives  a  three  year 
course.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  numbers  are 
at  present  limited  to  one  class,  beginning  every  two  years. 
After  two  years’  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  the 
students  work  for  a  year  in  some  agricultural  center 
within  the  territory.  Young  Africans  graduating  from 
this  college  assist  Europeans,  and  are  being  trained  to 
take  their  places  in  the  government  agricultural  services. 
The  class  of  1942  was  made  up  of  21  pupils. 

The  Ayos  Medical  School  has  50  students  divided 
between  three  classes.  The  training  given  these  young 
men  fits  them  to  render  immense  service  to  the  Came¬ 
roon  people,  more  especially  now  that  the  war  has 
caused  a  shortage  of  European  doctors.^ 

The  urban  schools  at  Duala  and  Yaunde  provide  the 
same  primary  courses  as  those  given  in  France  and  are 
attended  by  European  children.  Pupils  educated  in  these 
schools  have  a  high  rating  and  in  1942  showed  excellent 
results  in  the  Primary  Certificate  examinations. 

'.An  African  School  of  Medicine  was  established  at  Dakar  in  July, 
1944.  Cameroon  students  are  admitted  and  after  comi)letion  of  their 
training  will  provide  the  French  Cameroons  with  the  qualified  doctors 
needed. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  progress  made  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  French  Cameroons; 


Year 

No.  of 
Schools 

Type  of  School 

No.  of 
Pupils 

1913  (after  20  years  .  7 

of  German  occupation) 

833 

1937  (after  20  years 
of  French  mandate) 

73 

State  primary 

10,000 

1944 

no 

State  accredited 

90  rural,  mixed, 

9  regional, 

6  girls’  primary, 

1  uppergrade  for 
girls, 

1  orphanage  for 
half  breeds, 

2  schools  for 

European  children 

1  Lycee 

29,000 

Variable 

Non-accredited 
"Bush”  schools  where 
teaching  is  in  the 
vernacular. 

105,000 

NON-STATE  SCHOOLS 

Besides  these  public  schools,  there  are  also  accredited 
private  schools,  including  two  boarding  schools,  one  for 
boys  at  Yaunde,  and  one  for  girls  which  provides  secon¬ 
dary  courses. 

Religious  Missions 

The  missions  of  every  nationality  established  in  the 
Cameroons  cooperate  very  closely  in  the  social  under¬ 
taking  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  Their  schools,  in 
which  religious  instruction  is  given,  follow  the  curri¬ 
culum  outlined  by  the  French  administration  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  mission  schools  are  of  two  kinds:  Accredited, 
that  is,  those  conforming  to  certain  regulations,  such  as 
the  obligation  to  teach  French  20  hours  a  week,  and  in 
receipt  of  regular  government  subsidies;  and  a  certain 
number  of  catechist  groups  similar  to  "Bush”  schools, 
where  education  is  mostly  oral  and  in  the  vernacular. 

The  American  Mission  at  Fulassi  and  the  French  Prot¬ 
estant  Mission  at  N’Dungue  have  each  opened  an  Upper 
School  which  prepares  pupils  for  teaching,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  being  identical  with  that  of  the  state  High  School. 

The  American  Mission  at  Elat,  which  is  very  well 
equipped  and  has  a  number  of  specialist  teachers,  pro¬ 
vides  technical  training  for  more  than  100  apprentices 
from  the  F.  James  School  at  Elat. 

The  French  Mission  at  N'Dungue  has  also  started  an 
industrial  school  directed  by  a  European  technician. 

The  Little  Seminary  of  the  Apostolic  Vicariat  at 
Yauntle  and  the  Seminary  at  Mvolye  run  by  Benedictine 
priests,  have  already  trained  eight  Africans  for  the 
ministry. 


The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  mission 
schools  and  attendance  as  published  in  1936: 


Accredited  Schools 

No.  of 
Missions  Schools 

No.  of 
Classes 

Graduate 

Teachers 

Assistant 

Catechists 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Catholic 
Mission  at 
Yaunde 

5 

18 

4 

14 

913 

Catholic 
Mission  at 

Duala 

12 

19 

3 

16 

692 

Catholic 
Mission  of 
the  Priests 
of  Sacre-Coeur 

2 

2 

1 

1 

90 

French  Prot¬ 
estant  Mission 

20 

43 

20 

23 

1,480 

American  Prot¬ 
estant  Mission 

36 

75 

24 

51 

3,075 

Seventh  Day 

Adventist 

Mission 

8 

10 

4 

6 

360 

83 

167 

56 

111 

6,610 

Non-Accredited  Schools 

Catholic  Mission,  Yaunde 

95  classes  in  French 

347  classes  in  the  vernacular  (boys) 

43  classes  in  the  vernacular  (girls) 

Attendance 
7,188  pupils 
8,436  pupils 
2,230  pupils 

Catholic  Mission,  Duala 

317  classes  in  French  and  the  vernacular  (boys) 

85  classes  in  French  and  the  vernacular  (girls) 

6,937  pupils 
1,715  pupils 

Catholic  Mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

304  schools  where  teaching  is  in  French 

4  special  schools  for  girls 

8,302  pupils 
247  pupils 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

10  classes  where  teaching  is  in  French 

1  special  school  for  girls 

260  pupils 
12  pupils 

French  Protestant  Mission 

375  schools  where  teaching  is  in  French 

220  schools  (in  the  vernacular) 

3  special  schools  for  girls 

8,320  pupils 
8,170  pupils 
420  pupils 

American  Presbyterian  Mission 

206  schools  where  teaching  is  in  French 

639  schools  ( in  the  vernacular) 

10  special  schools  for  girls 

4,430  pupils 
23,779  pupils 
1,310  pupils 

The  missions,  with  the  help  of  the  administration, 
have  continued  their  educational  work  during  the  war. 
In  1942,  42  French  mission  schools  and  157  foreign 
mission  schools  were  still  maintained  and  were  attended 
by  105,000  pupils  of  various  ages. 
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Characteristic  hair  arrangement  of  North  Cameroon  girls. 


Plans  for  Education  in  the  Future 

The  Cameroons  Education  Department  has  drawn  up 
an  ambitious  program  of  extended  education.  The  plans 
include;  the  provision  of  300  rural  and  regional  schools 
accommodating  40,000  more  pupils;  the  building  of  a 
modern  Lycee  with  boarding  accommodation  for  150 
European  children  in  the  healthy  climate  of  Jajig  (1,300 
meters  altitude)  ;  a  business  school  where  young  Africans 
will  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  accountancy,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  modern  business  methods,  customs  regulations,  etc.; 
also  one  secondary  school,  three  special  schools  for  boys, 
one  special  school  for  girls,  one  agricultural  school,  two 


technical  schools,  one  trade  school,  two  schools  of  Afri¬ 
can  crafts,  two  African  art  centers,  two  farm  schools,  one 
veterinary  school,  one  school  of  animal  husbandry,  and 
two  orphanages  for  half  breeds. 

Progress  in  political  and  economic  development  as  a 
result  of  the  education  effort  is  everywhere  apparent. 
Specially  trained  Africans  are  now  employed  in  all 
branches  of  the  administration.  Whereas  no  African  was 
ever  given  a  post  of  responsibility  under  German  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  1942,  2,000  Africans  were  directly  em¬ 
ployed  in  French  administrative  services  and  7,000  to 
8,000  in  public  works,  railroads,  etc. 
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Fulaui  woman  wears  Maria  Theresa  silver  thalers  as  earrings  and  hair  ornaments  when  she  dons  her  best  to  go  to  the 

market  town  of  Garwa. 
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North  Cameroons. 


A  typical  Moslem  chief. 
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AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 


Plantation  in  the  Cameroon  highlands. 


France’s  policy  in  regard  to  colonial  land  holdings  has 
always  been  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  population.  In 
the  Cameroons  she  has  upheld  the  African  titles  of 
ownership  to  cultivated  lands.  The  state  has  a  claim  to 
"vacant”  areas,  but  no  grants  of  Cameroon  land  may  be 


made  to  Europeans  without  a  special  ruling  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colonies.  Some  concessions  have  been 
granted,  mostly  to  settlers  undertaking  the  operation  of 
cacao,  coffee,  and  rubber  plantations  which  provide  em¬ 
ployment  on  a  large  scale  for  the  Cameroon  rural  popu- 
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lation.  Africans  are  given  every  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  their  country.  Farming  is  taught 
in  all  rural  schools,  agricultural  and  veterinary  services 
with  trained  African  personnel  have  been  formed,  dem¬ 
onstration  and  experimental  plantations  established.  The 
administration  has  made  a  special  point  of  instituting  an 
increasing  number  of  small  landholdings.  In  order  to 
help  the  African  farmer,  it  has  reorganized  agricultural 
credit  and  other  kinds  of  social  insurance,  such  as  the 
Rural  Loan  Societies  {sodetes  de  prevoyance),  the 
Agricultural  Cooperatives,  and  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Bank  {caisse  de  credit  agricole). 

The  Societes  de  Prevoyance  were  in  existence  earlier, 
but  new  life  was  infused  into  them  by  the  Decrees  of 
June  1,  1942  and  August  9,  1943.  The  majority  of 
African  farmers  are  organized  in  these  societies  for  joint 
economic  action  and  mutual  benefit.  They  are  financed 
by  the  small  yearly  dues  paid  by  members,  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  borrow  from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank. 
They  have  a  wide  field  of  activity  and  employ  a  number 
of  agricultural  experts  ( surveillants  agricoles);  they  ad¬ 
vance  funds  needed  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
equipment  such  as  palmoil  crackers,  sprayers,  ovens  for 
cocoa,  coffee  dryers,  etc.,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
livestock. 

The  status  of  Agricultural  Producers^  Cooperatives 
in  the  Cameroons  was  recently  changed  and  they  were 
given  a  legal  form.  The  duties  of  the  regional  heads  of 
administration  and  agriculture  were  defined  so  as  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  official  action  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
these  cooperatives.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of 
1943,  several  thousand  African  growers  were  grouped 
in  three  Coffee  Cooperatives  in  the  French  Cameroons: 
one  at  Bafang  for  Robusta  coffee,  one  at  Jang  for  Arahica 
coffee,  and  one  at  Fumban.  These  societies  were  formed 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  picking  and  drying 
coffee  crops  and  fighting  coffee  leaf  diseases,  to  procure 
a  high  quality  product.  They  promote  joint  sales  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  coffee  stockpiles.  Each  of 
these  cooperatives  owns  a  plant  fully  equipped  for  proc¬ 
essing  coffee.  Payment  is  made  in  two  instalments:  the 
first  advance  payment  when  the  bean  is  delivered  to  the 
factory,  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  tlie  season.  This  is 
calculated  according  to  the  market  price  of  the  product 
after  deduction  of  general  running  expenses,  and  a  com¬ 
mission  to  the  cooperative  which  provides  its  sinking 
fund. 

Agricultural  cooperative  societies  may  undertake  the 
following  operations  with  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Bank: 

Production,  processing,  storage  and  sale  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  from  communal  plantations  or  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  individual  members; 

Purchase,  building,  installation  and  equipment  of 
houses,  workshops,  storage  sheds,  purchase  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools  needed  for  agricultural  projects  of  benefit 
to  the  general  public; 


Joint  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment,  animals, 
seed,  fertilizer  and  all  commodities  needed  for  running 
the  cooperative  society  holdings. 

The  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  is  intended  to  help 
planters  and  underwrite  the  agricultural  operations  of 
its  members,  both  societies  and  individuals.  It  grants 
loans  of  three  types:  short-term,  to  permit  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  some  special  project  involving  the  seasonal 
crop,  payable  when  this  is  harvested ;  medium-term,  for 
the  purchase  of  livestock  and  farm  machinery,  the  res¬ 
toration  and  improvement  of  cultivatable  lands,  and  the 
realization  of  community  work  projects.  These  loans 
are  payable  in  yearly  instalments  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  the  borrower  furnishing  security. 
Long-term  loans  are  payable  in  fixed  annual  instal¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Interest  rates  are 
fixed  in  a  ruling  by  the  Governor  after  consultation 
with  the  Agricultural  Councils.  Rates  on  short  and  me¬ 
dium-term  loans  may  not  exceed  one  percent  more  than 
the  current  Bank  of  West  Africa  discount  rate,  or  be 
less  than  the  interest  rates  paid  by  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Bank.  On  long-term  loans  the  rate  must  be  one 
percent  lower  than  the  Bank  of  West  Africa  discount 
rate,  but,  although  it  may  be  reduced  in  exceptional 
cases  for  Africans  where  the  applicant  can  prove  that 
he  has  attended  regular  courses  in  an  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  school,  it  may  in  no  case  be  lower  than  three  per¬ 
cent.  Loans  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  50,000  francs 
(exclusive  of  charges)  and  no  individual  member  may 
be  granted  a  sum  of  more  than  100,000  francs  in  two 
or  more  loans  on  long-term  personal  credit;  any  second 
loan  can  only  be  granted  on  presentation  of  proof  that 
satisfactory  use  was  made  of  the  previous  one. 

African  social  insurance  companies  and  various  asso¬ 
ciations  such  as  trade  unions,  cooperative  societies  and 
workers’  federations  may  be  affiliated  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit  Bank. 

The  holders  of  concessions  and  owners  of  property 
may  also  form  their  own  organizations  and  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  in  carrying 
out  and  keeping  up  work  on  construction  projects  such 
as: 

Flood  control;  clearing,  deepening  and  regulating 
water  courses,  drainage  canals  and  irrigation  ditches; 
reclaiming  marshland  and  treating  poor  soil;  provision 
of  water  supply,  the  building  of  public  highways,  etc. ; 
irrigation;  drainage;  cutting  of  new  trails  and  other 
improvements  considered  necessary  for  satisfactory  ag¬ 
ricultural  development. 

An  Advisory  Board  was  created  to  supervise  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank,  and  the  same 
control  is  exercised  over  associations  or  companies  af¬ 
filiated  with  it  by  technical  advisers  belonging  to  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank. 

These  measures  have  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
results.  Since  1940,  production  of  foodstuffs  and  com¬ 
modities  needed  for  the  war  effort  has  consistently  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  Cameroon  people  have  prospered. 
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Coffee  shrub  at  the  fang  experimental  station. 


PRODUCTION  FOR  CAMEROON 
CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORT 

In  her  agricultural  program  for  the  Cameroons, 
France  has  two  objectives:  to  remedy  nutritional  defi¬ 
ciencies  among  the  population  by  encouraging  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  more  varied  foods  for  home  consumption; 
to  ensure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  territory  by  re¬ 
claiming  and  improving  a  number  of  plantations. 

Oil  Palm  —  The  oil  palm  grows  everywhere  in  the 
southern  Cameroons,  for  the  most  part  in  groves  need¬ 
ing  varying  degrees  of  cultivation.  A  few  model  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  started.  The  chief  producing  regions 
(taking  a  normal  year’s  yield  as  35,000  tons)  are; 


Nyong  and  Sanaga  .  12,000  tons 

Mungo .  5,000  tons 

Sanaga  Maritime  .  5,000  tons 

Noun  .  4,000  tons 

N’Kam  .  3,500  tons 

Haut-Nyong  .  2,000  tons 


The  rural  population  uses  large  quantities  of  palm 
oil  in  the  preparation  of  food.  From  5  to  10  thousand 
tons  are  available  for  export  yearly.  The  administration 


is  making  great  efforts  to  increase  production  of  palm 
kernels.  Results  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  labor 
available  since  they  must  be  picked  by  hand.  Up  to  now, 
the  yield  has  varied  according  to  the  price  offered  under 
government  contracts.  1944  exports  were  12,000  tons. 

Staple  Foods  —  The  small  farmer  grows  the  cassava, 
plantain,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  benniseed,  etc.,  which 
form  the  staple  diet  in  most  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  territory.  Rice  and  soya  bean  are  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with,  and  recently,  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
European  varieties  were  grown  successfully  on  the  high 
plateaux. 

Peanuts  —  The  chief  peanut-producing  region  is  in 
the  North  Cameroons  on  the  Marwa  Plain  and  in  the 
Benue  region  where  oil  palms  do  not  grow.  Average 
crops  in  a  good  season  amount  to  8,000  tons  of  unshelled 
peanuts.  In  the  South,  peanuts  are  grown  for  local  con¬ 
sumption.  There  are  two  harvests  annually. 

Sesame  —  Sesame  or  benniseed  is  extensively  grown 
in  the  east  of  the  Cameroons  on  the  edge  of  the  savan¬ 
nah  forests,  and  mainly  for  Cameroon  needs.  Exports 
vary  considerably  (from  500  to  1,100  tons  a  year). 
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Cacao  —  The  cacao  tree  has  always  been  cultivated  by 
the  populations  of  the  Ebolova,  Yaunde,  M’Banga, 
Yabasi,  Kribi  and  Bafia  regions.  The  average  yearly 
crop  is  25,000  tons.  The  varieties  grown  in  Ebolova 
and  Yaunde  are  of  excellent  quality  and  can  compete 
with  cacao  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Since  1942,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  improvement  has  been  made  in  methods  of 
drying  and  handling.  Recently  a  government  order  re¬ 
duced  the  rate  of  impurity  permissible  in  the  market¬ 
able  product  from  12  to  7  percent.  The  societes  de 
prevoyance  agents  oversee  the  processing  of  cacao  and 
undertake  to  deliver  it  to  exporters  in  good  condition. 
Individual  growers  may  sell  their  crops  to  business  con¬ 
cerns  after  the  cacao  has  been  inspected.  The  price  paid 
in  Duala  by  the  British  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  1943  was  2,625  francs  a  metric  ton. 

Coffee  —  In  the  early  years  of  French  administration, 
the  Cameroons  had  no  definite  system  of  coffee  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  few  European  settlers  had  started  small  planta¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  territory.  Subsequently  more 
powerful  companies  were  formed  and  these  undertook 
large-scale  coffee  production.  The  first  exports  were 
more  in  the  nature  of  samples  than  real  shipments.  In 
1938,  production  had  increased  to  2,500  tons  consist¬ 
ing  of  800  tons  of  Arabica  and  1,700  tons  of  African 
varieties  of  coffee.  By  1940,  very  large  new  areas  were 
brought  into  production,  and  yielded  2,200  tons  of 
Arabica  and  5,000  tons  of  other  African  varieties.  In 
1942,  they  had  increased  to  6,200  tons,  in  1943  to 
8,565  tons  made  up  of  reserves  from  several  harvests. 

The  administration  has  set  aside  stockpiles  of  food¬ 
stuffs  for  supplying  Erance.  The  amount  of  coffee  stocked 
represents  the  difference  between  quantities  produced  and 
quantities  exported  for  war  needs.  According  to  this, 
about  3,000  tons  of  coffee  remain  unsold  each  year,  and 
will  form  reserves  for  future  demand. 

Bananas  —  In  normal  times,  the  production  of  bana¬ 
nas  in  the  French  Cameroons  was  estimated  at  45,000 
tons,  the  entire  yield  coming  from  the  Mungo  region: 
M’Banga,  N’Kongsamba  and  part  of  Yabasi. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  exports  were  cut  down 
as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  transportation,  there  was  great 
danger  of  banana  plantations  being  neglected.  In  order 
to  maintain  activity  in  banana-producing  regions  so 
that  planters  could  incorporate  and  develop  their  con¬ 
cessions,  the  administration  took  several  measures.  It 
granted  subsidies  to  planters  so  that  they  need  not  re¬ 
duce  the  areas  cultivated.  It  is  carrying  out  a  replanting 
program  in  the  Mungo  region,  and  the  young  trees  are 
flourishing  on  ground  that  had  been  allowed  to  lie  fal¬ 
low  for  some  time. 

Most  important  of  all,  agreements  between  Free 
France  and  the  British  Government  were  concluded  in 
1940  and  1941,  stipulating  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  purchase  a  minimum  of  14,000 
tons  of  bananas  annually,  at  the  price  of  942  francs 
a  ton  on  delivery  in  Duala.  These  agreements  have  made 
it  possible  to  safeguard  production  so  that  immediate 


demands  can  be  met.  Those  firms  which  have  kept  their 
plantations  running  and  have  adequate  equipment  and 
experienced  labor  available,  are  able  to  fill  any  orders 
placed  with  them  immediately. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  in  methods  of 
using  bananas,  but,  up  to  now,  these  have  not  given 
much  result.  A  distillery  was  started  at  Duala  and  pro¬ 
duces  an  excellent  90  degree  alcohol  which  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Public  Health  Services.  However, 
several  difficulties  have  prevented  large  scale  develop¬ 
ment.  The  laboratory  for  Agricultural  Research  is  work¬ 
ing  to  find  satisfactory  ferments,  the  lack  of  which  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  expansion  of 
this  industry. 

One  planter  has  also  built  a  vinegar  factory  at  Lalal. 
Recent  experiments  show  that  this  product  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  formic  acid  in  coagulating  latex.  Re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  Sanaga  Company  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  use  of  this  vinegar  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  operate  two  new  Para-rubber  concessions  in  the 
territory. 

There  is  a  market  for  dried  bananas  and  large  ship¬ 
ments  were  supplied  to  the  armed  forces  in  the  Chad. 

Rubber  —  The  first  seeds  of  hevea  (Para-rubber 
tree)  were  introduced  into  the  Cameroons  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  about  1900.  They  were  used  for  experimental 
planting  only,  and  the  total  area  given  up  to  rubber 
cultivation  in  1914  was  less  than  300  hectares.  During 
the  first  World  War  these  plantations  were  neglected. 
In  1924,  they  were  bought  up  from  government  seques¬ 
tration  by  companies  which  operate  them,  making  great 
efforts  to  adapt  methods  and  techniques  employed  in 
the  Far  East.  The  quantity  of  products  obtained  is  very 
satisfactory. 

It  is  hardly  useful  to  make  a  comparison  between 
production  in  the  Cameroons  and  the  Far  East.  How¬ 
ever,  similar  climatic  conditions,  soil  and  methods  of 
cultivation  make  it  possible  to  have  great  hopes  for  the 
future  when  Cameroon  workers  have  acquired  the  skill 
needed  for  tapping  the  trees. 

The  total  yield  of  hevea  quadrupled  between  1939 
and  1944  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 


1939  .  733  tons 

1940  .  819  tons 

1941  .  1187  tons 

1944  .  3000  tons 


Hevea  production  in  the  Cameroons  showed  this  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  when  experiments  with  modern 
methods  of  cultivation  had  been  carried  out  on  only 
one  large  plantation. 

The  processing  of  wild  rubber  which  is  considered 
unsatisfactory  because  of  the  unhealthy  and  trying  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor  in  the  equatorial  forest  is  the  object 
of  study. 

Before  the  war,  a  great  deal  of  wood,  both  building 
lumber  and  exotic  varieties  for  cabinet  making,  was 
exported.  Production  figures  have  fallen  off  as  a  result 
of  transportation  difficulties. 
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MINING  INDUSTRY 


Before  1939,  mining  operations  in  the  French  Cam- 
eroons  were  mainly  carried  on  by  small  concessions, 
European  and  African.  After  the  Armistice  of  1940,  ac¬ 
tivity  was  drastically  curtailed.  Most  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  had  their  head  offices  in  occupied  France  and 
were  paralyzed  for  lack  of  capital.  There  was  difficulty 
in  procuring  equipment  and  tools  and  there  had  also 
been  a  growing  shortage  of  labor  for  some  time  since 
rubber  production  began  to  be  developed.  The  admin¬ 
istration  dealt  with  this  situation  by  changing  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  mining  permits  were  granted  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  operation  and  encouraging  prospecting. 

The  Decree  of  February  5,  1935  was  amended,  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  mining  permits  granted  under 
it  would  be  declared  invalid  if  these  mining  concessions 
were  not  in  active  operation,  or  if  they  were  being 
worked  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

A  Decree  issued  June  8,  1942  made  provision  for 
the  organization  of  mineowners’  syndicates  and  miners’ 
unions  in  the  French  Cameroons.  It  stated  that  such 
associations  for  the  protection  and  development  of  min¬ 
ing  and  related  industries  would  be  authorized  by  the 
Governor  after  depositing  their  articles  of  association 
and  the  names  of  their  responsible  officers  in  his  office. 
Mineowners’  unions  are  granted  certain  privileges  such 
as  the  right  to  bring  suit  and  acquire  property;  they 
are  allowed  to  make  joint  purchases  of  all  raw  materials, 
tools,  instruments,  tractors,  trucks  and  machinery,  sup¬ 
plies  and  food  for  distribution,  rental  or  loan  to  their 
members;  they  may  act  without  charge  as  agents  for 
the  marketing  and  export  of  the  output  of  mines  and 
related  industries ;  they  may  enter  into  contracts  and 
make  agreements  with  any  other  union,  company,  or 
business  concern,  etc. 

The  organization  of  miners’  unions,  by  adapting  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  to  present  conditions,  has  main¬ 
tained  activity  in  mines,  enabling  parts  of  the  territory 
and  numbers  of  workers  to  face  the  situation  created  by 
the  war.  Production  for  the  war  effort  was  stimulated 
and  increased. 

Copper  —  The  French  Cameroons  subsoil  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  rich,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  pros¬ 
pected.  Large  deposits  of  copper,  zinc  and  lead  have 
been  located  near  Libreville  and  also  in  the  Niari-Kuilu 
region  where  copper  mines  are  operated. 

Gold  —  Prospecting  for  gold  was  only  undertaken 
after  gold  deposits  had  been  found  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  The  most  important  gold  mines  belong  to  the 
East  Ubangi  Mining  Company  and  the  Dard  and  Mer¬ 
lin  Company.  These  provide  work  for  from  1,200  to 
1,400  laborers,  and  produce  an  average  monthly  yield 
of  12  kilograms.  The  alluvial  placer  deposits  of  low 
gold  content  are  worked  in  the  following  way:  The 
auriferous  gravel  is  washed  out  of  the  central  bed 


through  connecting  trenches  dug  to  run  upstream.  The 
gravel  is  then  brought  to  the  "table”  in  wheelbarrows. 
A  sluice  box  with  a  gate  is  built  at  the  head  of  the 
table ;  water  for  washing  is  generally  furnished  by  a 
dam  and  conducted  to  the  table  by  canals.  One  table, 
worked  by  eight  or  ten  men,  washes  about  15  cubic 
meters  of  gravel  a  day. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  a  plan  for  introduc¬ 
ing  mining  machinery  in  certain  parts  of  the  Cameroons 
is  under  consideration.  But  this  equipment  is  not  only 
very  expensive  but  also  difficult  to  procure  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  need  to  repay  its  initial  cost  quickly,  as 
gold  reserves  are  small.  However,  if  the  prospecting 
of  secondary  deposits  and  deeper  strata  can  be  rapidly 
developed  from  its  actual  rudimentary  stage,  and  if  high 
gold-content  ore  is  discovered,  the  general  methods  of 
working  could  be  changed.  With  that  now  in  use,  130 
men  are  needed  to  extract  one  kilogram  of  gold.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  mining  companies  possessing  any  gold 
reserves  will  plan  to  install  machinery  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  figures  for  gold  production  are: 


1940  .  544  kilograms 

1941  .  709  kilograms 

1942  .  711  kilograms 

1943  .  678  kilograms 


Output  in  1943  was  low  because  there  was  less  de¬ 
mand  for  gold  than  for  other  minerals  essential  to  the 
war  effort  and  some  workings  have  been  closed. 

Tin  —  Since  the  French  Cameroons  re-entered  the 
war,  mining  for  tin  and  rutile  has  become  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  chief  tin  mine  is  at  Mayo  Darle.  Surveys 
indicate  that  the  area  of  tin  deposits  is  relatively  small 
and  none  has  been  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  original  workings.  Placer  deposits  here  have  pro¬ 
duced  about  2,500  tons  of  cassiterite  with  a  tin-bearing 
content  of  90  percent.  The  present  rate  of  production 
is  about  30  tons  a  month  including  alluvial  and  detrital 
ore.  Beside  the  Mayo  Darle  primary  and  secondary  de¬ 
posits,  there  are  tin-bearing  stockworks  of  which  the 
quality  is  not  yet  known.  Expensive  boring  machinery 
is  needed  to  locate  stockworks,  but  it  is  possible  that 
these  may  eventually  yield  much  greater  amounts  than 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  soil  has  revealed. 

Rutile  —  Rutile  or  titanium  is  a  very  rare  mineral 
which  used  to  be  mined  only  in  Brazil  and  Sweden. 
Until  1940  the  deposits  in  the  Cameroons  were  not 
considered  very  important,  but  the  presence  of  this  min¬ 
eral  has  since  been  located  over  large  areas  in  the  Nyong, 
Sanaga  and  Sanaga  Maritime  regions.  If  up-to-date 
working  methods  can  be  employed,  more  than  sufficient 
can  be  mined  to  satisfy  actual  demand  and  the  supply 
seems  practically  unlimited.  In  1941,  prices  for  rutile  with 
95  to  96  percent  titanium-dioxide  content  were  fixed 
at  5,300  francs  a  metric  ton  delivered  in  Duala.  The 
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following  figures  on  rutile  export  indicate  that  the  rutile 
mining  industry  is  making  rapid  strides: 


1938  .  159  tons 

1940  .  307  tons 

1941  .  1,399  tons 

1942  .  2,153  tons 

1943  .  3,000  tons 


Other  minerals  have  been  discovered.  A  lode  of 
molybdenite  was  located  by  accident  near  Ekon 
(Mungo).  By  the  end  of  1943,  the  lode  had  been 
opened  up  and  the  mine  connected  with  the  Duala- 
N’Kongsamba  railroad  by  an  automobile  road.  Tem¬ 
porary  living  quarters  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity 
and  work  is  now  beginning. 

In  1941,  deposits  of  colombite  and  tantalite  were 
found  about  50  kilometers  south  of  Betare  Oya  and 
100  kilometers  east  of  Yaunde. 

Small  deposits  of  wolfram  at  Gontschumi,  north  of 
Garwa,  are  to  be  mined  in  the  near  future. 


Stock  Farming 

There  is  excellent  grazing  land  free  of  tsetse  fly  in 
the  Adamawa  tablelands  and  the  Benue  and  Chad  plains. 
This  provides  pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle  which 
ensure  plentiful  supplies  of  meat  for  all  towns  in  the 
Cameroons  and  for  export  to  neighboring  colonies. 

Over  a  million  head  of  sheep  and  goats  are  raised  in 
the  territory.  Experiments  in  horse,  camel  and  donkey 
breeding  are  being  successfully  carried  out  in  the  North 
where  a  number  of  modern  veterinary  service  stations 
have  been  established. 

The  great  forests  of  the  South  are  a  rich  source  of 
gums  and  tropical  hardwoods.  Exports  before  the  war 
amounted  to  40,000  tons  a  year. 

The  savannah  forests  are  full  of  antelope,  giraffe,  buf¬ 
faloes,  lions,  panther  and  wild  boar.  Hunting  is  restricted, 
special  licenses  being  issued  during  certain  seasons.  The 
North  Cameroons  will  probably  attract  many  big  game 
hunters  now  that  improved  automobile  highways  and 
more  frequent  plane  services  make  traveling  easier. 
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COMMERCE  AND  TRADE 


Du  ala.  Vieiv  from  the  estuary. 


Before  the  1940  Armistice,  the  Cameroons  traded 
with  many  European  countries  and  the  United  States. 

Exports  1938 

France  .  140  million  francs 

Holland  .  68  million  francs 

Germany  .  24  million  francs 

United  States  .  8  million  francs 

Great  Britain  .  7  million  francs 

Belgium  .  4  million  francs 

Imports  1938 

Japan  .  61  million  francs 

Great  Britain  .  55  million  francs 

France  .  34  million  francs 

United  States  .  29  million  francs 

Belgium  .  12  million  francs 

British  Colonies  .  8  million  francs 

Holland  .  5  million  francs 

With  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  war  the 
French  administration  had,  as  in  Ec]uatorial  Africa, 
to  rapidly  re-distribute  imports  and  exports  as  well 
as  increase  the  production  of  commodities  essential  to 
the  war  effort.  Two  helpful  factors  in  solving  this 


problem  were  the  removal  of  customs  barriers  between 
the  Cameroons  and  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  British  Government.  Trade  between  the 
Cameroons  and  her  neighbor,  which  had  been  small 
before,  increased  very  considerably  after  August  1940, 
and  this  has  established  a  new  tie  between  the  two 
territories. 

There  were  a  number  of  small  business  concerns  in 
the  Cameroons  which  found  it  difficult  to  continue 
after  the  Armistice  as  they  had  previously  done  their 
banking  and  trade  with  France  exclusively.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1941,  the  Free  French  Shipping  Department  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cameroons  that  a  group 
of  merchants  be  organized  to  increase  import  and 
export  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  It  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the 
purchase  and  payment  in  England  of  the  initial  cost 
of  commodities  ordered,  to  provide  advances  necessary 
to  defray  costs  of  transport,  insurance  and  other  charges. 

The  Cameroons  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  in  favor 
of  this  plan  and  it  was  decided  that  business  men  who 
had  been  licensed  before  the  1940  capitulation  should 
be  permitted  to  form  such  an  organization.  The  group 
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made  arrangements  with  branches  of  French  banks  in 
London  for  financing  and  provided  a  joint  guarantee. 

The  importance  of  this  purchasing  organization  is 
evident.  It  implemented  a  policy  which  allayed  any  fears 
felt  by  the  smaller  business  firms  that  powerful  import¬ 
ing  houses  might  attempt  to  establish  a  monopoly 
of  Cameroon  trade.  The  organization  has  extended  its 
operations  to  trade  with  other  countries  and  provides 
a  framework  for  future  resumption  of  Cameroon  trade 
relations  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Franco-British  Trade  Agreements  provided  not 
only  for  the  purchase  by  Great  Britain  of  commodities 
needed  for  the  war  effort  but  also  the  continuation  of 
certain  agricultural  activities  to  provide  stocks  of  food 
for  shipment  after  the  war.  The  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  undertook  to  purchase  in  1941:  the 
whole  of  the  1940-41  cocoa  crop  at  prices  to  be  agreed 
upon;  to  purchase,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ship  the 
whole  of  the  1940-41  crops  of  palmoil  and  oleaginous 
seeds:  palm  kernels,  peanuts  and  sesame,  at  prices  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  adjoining  British  colonies;  to  purchase  14,000 
metric  tons  of  bananas  at  942  francs  per  ton,  3,000  tons 
of  Robust  a  coffee  at  6,097  francs  per  ton  and  1,375  tons 
of  Arabica  coffee  at  8,905  francs  per  ton;  to  conclude 
a  separate  agreement  regarding  purchases  of  wood.  The 
purchases  were  made  in  pounds  sterling  converted  at  the 
official  rate  of  176.62  francs  to  the  pound.  Great  Britain 
promised  to  facilitate  the  supply  to  the  Cameroons  of 
such  imports  obtainable  in  the  sterling  area  as  were 
essential  to  the  needs  of  the  territory. 

Another  special  agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  British  Government  and  Free  France  concerning 
gold  production. 

The  following  table  indicates  exports  made  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  agreements. 


Table  of  Exports  from  the  French  Cameroons 
for  the  year  1941 


In  metric  tons 


Gt.  Britain 


Other 


Products 


and  Colonies 


U.S.A. 


countries 


Total 


Peanuts 

Sesame  (benniseed) 
Palm  kernels 
Coffee  beans 
Cocoa  beans 
Palm  oil 

tultivated  rubber 
Wild  rubber 
Building  timber 


325 

21,982 

80 

14,717 

7,205 

93 

68 

589 


25 

5,654 


592 

271 


1,712 

325 

21,982 

105 

20,371 

7,237 

685 

339 

589 


Cabinet  wood 


Mahogany 
Ebony 
Cut  logs 
Tin  ore 
Rutile 

Miscellaneous 

Unspecified 

commodities 


963 

51 

7,136 

70 

1,383 

47 


253 

16 

25 


56 


82 


963 

51 

7,192 

323 

1,399 

154 


49 


292 


341 


Table  of  Imports  and  Exports  from  1940  to  1944 

Imports 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 
(first 

Quantities 

Value  (In  millions  of  francs) 

32.300 

36.300 
36,300 
48,000 
29,400 

6  months) 

France 

115,5 

4.5 

3.5 
0,5 

Fr.  Terri¬ 
tories 

8,6 

5.2 

3.3 

1.4 

Other 

countries 

111,3 

189,2 

269,6 

324 

Total 

235.4 
198,9 

276.4 
*325,9 

272.4 

Exports 

1940 

91,300 

145,1 

10,0 

63,3 

218,4 

1941 

65,300 

37,6 

141,9 

179,5 

1942 

87,300 

1943 

106,747 

4,3 

408,2 

412,5 

1944 

72,900 

*353,2 

(first 

6  months) 

‘Almost  exclusively  with  foreign  countries. 


The  entire  amount  of  coffee  purchased  from  the 
Cameroons  cannot  always  be  exported  because  of  the  lack 
of  shipping;  it  is  being  held  in  reserve.  Priority  is  given 
to  commodities  needed  for  the  war  effort.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  some  figures,  such  as  that  for  wood  exports,  are 
no  larger.  Palm  oil  and  peanut  export  figures  also  fell  off 
somewhat  since  these  products  were  used  locally  for  sup¬ 
plying  African  troops.  Cocoa  exports  were  held  up  in 
1941  and  1942  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities  but 
were  resumed  in  1943  under  particularly  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  reaching  the  figure  of  32,000  tons  and  a  value  of 
90  million  francs. 

Commercial  Regulations 

France  as  a  mandatory  power  had  pledged  herself 
to  observe  the  strictest  economic  impartiality  between 
the  member  states  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Customs 
duties  are  the  same  for  every  country.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  state  taxes. 

All  imported  commodities,  with  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  are  liable  to  duty.  This  may  be  computed  ad 
valorem  or  specifically  fixed.  An  added  excise  tax  is 
imposed  on  certain  articles  such  as  sugar,  fermented 
liquors,  salt,  tobacco,  textiles,  hydrocarbons,  etc.  and  a 
small  payment  (0.75  the  packet,  quintal  or  ton  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  goods)  to  cover  the  cost  of 
trade  statistics.  An  export  tax  is  paid  on  oleaginous 
seeds,  ivory,  wood,  rubber  and  cocoa. 

Every  businessman  pays  for  a  license  including  a 
fixed  tax  ranging  from  150  to  5,000  francs,  a  progres¬ 
sive  tax  on  turnover  and  a  clearing  tax  of  3  percent. 
No  tax  is  paid  on  cars.  Instead  there  is  a  tax  on  gaso¬ 
line,  lubricating  and  fuel  oil. 

The  legal  currency  of  the  Cameroons  is  in  bills  of 
the  Bank  of  French  West  Africa  which  maintains  a 
branch  at  Duala  and  is  authorized  to  issue  the  small 
coinage  of  the  Cameroons  and  that  having  legal  cur¬ 
rency  in  France. 
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Quinine  production.  Nursery  for  young  plants. 


Rubber  production.  Processing  latex  at  the  Sanaga  plant. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Southern  Carneroons.  A  road  cut  thwugh  the  forest 

During  their  20  years’  occupation  of  the  Carneroons 
the  Germans  had  settled  only  strategic  points  along 
the  coast  and  limited  their  constructive  developments 
and  investment  of  capital  to  the  exploitation  of  a  few 
plantations  and  to  setting  up  communication  routes  with 
the  exterior.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
they  gave  their  main  attention  to  the  building  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  port  installations,  using  forced  labor  for  the 
purpose. 

Between  1884  and  1914  the  Germans  completed; 

Ports  —  Duala:  A  dock,  65  meters  long,  for  vessels  of 
under  6  meters  draught;  a  dock,  24  meters  long,  for 


can  be  used  by  heavy  trucks  during  the  dry  season. 

vessels  of  4  meters  draught;  a  lighter  dock;  6  privately 
owned  wharves  and  some  floating  equipment. 

Bonaberi:  A  lighter  dock;  beaconage  of  Vouri  bay. 
This  construction  cost  about  3,500,000  francs. 

Railroads  —  A  line  from  Bonaberi  to  N’Kongsamba, 
160  kilometers  in  length;  a  line  from  Duala  to  Eseka, 
174  kilometers.  Value;  83,300,000  francs. 

Roads  —  340  kilometers.  Value  800,000  francs. 
Town  Improvements  —  Buildings,  water  supply  and 
drainage  at  Yaunde  and  Duala;  Value;  6,800,000  francs. 

This  represented  an  investment  of  94,400,000  francs 
of  which  about  85,000,000  francs  was  German  capital. 
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When  the  French  took  over  the  administration  of 
the  Cameroons  they  surveyed  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Subsequently,  they  undertook  large  scale  construction 
of  communication  routes  to  provide  means  for  conveying 
raw  produce  from  the  interior  to  the  urban  centers  on 
the  coast  and  for  export,  and  for  bringing  manufactured 
imports  back  to  the  inland  populations.  In  many  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  Cameroons,  tsetse  fly  makes 
the  use  of  horses  and  camels  impossible.  For  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  indigenous  population  therefore,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  communications  with  neighboring 
French  territories,  it  was  imperative  to  open  up  the 
hinterlands,  to  extend  all-season  roads  and  local  rail¬ 
ways,  to  improve  and  add  to  port  and  harbor  installa¬ 
tions. 

The  following  figures  represent  French  investment  in 
certain  transportation  and  building  improvements  in 
the  Cameroons  from  1918  to  1939: 


Port  installations  and  beaconage, 

Duala  .  230  million  francs 

Bonaberi  and  Kribi  .  3  million  francs 

River  navigation  route  to  Garwa .  1  million  francs 

Repairs  and  extension  of  railroadsk.  380  million  francs 

Construction  of  roads^  .  267  million  francs 

Airfields  and  airports  .  20  million  francs 

Administration  buildings  .  127  million  francs 

Water  supply,  road  construction  and 

sanitation,  Duala  and  Yaunde  ...  27  million  francs 

Electricity  works,  Duala  .  1 6  million  francs 


1,071  million  francs 

The  above  improvements,  completed  before  1939, 
included  the  relaying  of  the  two  Cameroons  railroads, 
the  Central  and  Northern  lines,  together  with  building 
of  stations  and  bridges;  the  extension  of  the  Central 
line  to  Yaunde  (127  kilometers)  and  the  construction 
of  a  branch  line  (37  kilometers)  connecting  the  Cen¬ 
tral  line  to  the  terminus  of  the  navigable  channel  of 
the  Nyong  river. 

The  system  of  roads  built  between  1914  and  1939 
includes  4,500  kilometers  of  all-season  roads  and  1,500 
kilometers  of  dry  season  roads  serving  every  section 
of  the  territory. 

The  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Cameroons 
continued  its  activities  uninterruptedly  throughout  the 
war,  and  since  1940  it  accomplished  a  great  amount 
of  work  both  for  the  further  development  of  the 
Cameroons  and  for  the  immediate  war  effort.  It  has 
pressed  forward  with  the  construction  of  the  great 
Anglo-Egyptian  cross-country  route  from  Duala  to  the 
Sudan  and  next  in  importance,  the  construction  of  the 
Libreville-Yaunde  route  encircling  Spanish  Guinea.  It 
has  completed  strategic  routes  from  Fort-Foureau  to 

Un  1913,  Cameroon  railroads  carried  159.000  passengers  and  37,000 
tons  of  freight;  in  1938  they  carried  653,000  passengers  and  242,000 
tons  of  freight. 

-In  1938,  imports  of  gasoline  for  road  transport  amounted  to  4,760 
tons. 


Dikao  in  the  North  Cameroons  (of  which  100  kilo¬ 
meters  are  in  the  French  mandated  zone)  ;  from  N’Gaun- 
dere  to  Meiganga  and  Babua  via  Adamowa  (250 
kilometers  from  N’Gaundere  to  the  frontier  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa)  ;  the  Edea-Yaunde  section  of  the 
road  from  Duala  to  Yaunde  on  the  interior  axis  of  the 
East- West  Baturi-Duala  road  system  (175  kilometers)  ; 
a  concrete  bridge,  96  meters  long,  over  the  Kadei  at 
Baturi  on  the  same  road  system;  the  modern  highway 
for  heavy  traffic  linking  N’Kongsamba,  Bafang,  Jang, 
and  Fumban;  the  straightening  of  what  is  called  the 
"Tin  route’’  (a  road  with  a  specially  treated  surface 
which  begins  at  the  cassiterite  mines  in  Mayo  Darle, 
runs  through  Banyo  to  Tibati,  and  crosses  the  Mayo 
M’Bam  between  Banyo  and  Tibati  over  a  new  36  meter 
long  bridge  with  three  spans  and  girders  of  reinforced 
concrete).  The  dry  season  roads  connecting  Yaunde 
and  Fort-Lamy,  and  Yaunde  and  Fort-Archambault  have 
been  improved.  A  highway,  34  kilometers  long  and 
7  meters  wide  between  Messamena  and  Abong  M’Bang, 
and  a  road,  12  kilometers  long  within  the  Dume  sub¬ 
division  have  been  built. 

A  bridge  which  will  one  day  take  the  place  of  the 
ferry  has  been  begun  on  the  North  road  between 
Yaunde  and  Yoko,  spanning  493  meters  from  bank 
to  bank  over  the  rapids. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  also  partly 
completed  two  bridges  20  meters  long,  similar  to  that 
at  Mayo  M’Bam,  over  the  Meke  and  Mekai  between 
Tibati  and  Yoko;  a  series  of  reinforced  concrete  bridges 
on  the  East  road,  (total  length:  82  meters)  and  a 
32  meter  long  cattle  bridge  over  the  N’Kam  on  the 
trail  used  for  moving  herds  from  the  Jang  grazing 
lands  to  N’Kongsamba  through  regions  free  from  tsetse 
fly.  » 

When  the  war  began  a  survey  was  being  made  for 
what  might  be  termed  the  Duala-Khartoum  axis.  As 
far  as  the  Cameroons  was  concerned  this  called  for  the 
construction  of  a  heavy  traffic  route  through  Duala- 
Yaunde-Nanga-Eboka-Betua-Betare-Oya-Babua.  This  sec¬ 
tion  still  has  to  be  completed. 

A  number  of  projects  for  the  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces  have  been  completed  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  Manoka  coastal  battery,  complete  with  all  gun 
emplacements  and  a  range  finding  apparatus,  27  meters 
high,  was  set  up  in  record  time.  Barracks,  a  soldiers’ 
hospital  and  canteen,  and  a  large  heating  plant  were 
built  nearby.  Barracks  and  an  arsenal  were  built  at 
Duala  for  a  regiment  of  Cameroon  Tirailleurs.  Addi¬ 
tions  to  the  buildings  used  by  the  Cameroons  High 
Command  include  a  house  for  the  commanding  officer, 
a  soldiers’  canteen  and  a  non-commissioned  officers’ 
mess  hall. 

The  Public  Works  Department  branch  at  Duala 
built  a  lookout  tower,  an  underground  tank  of  300 
cubic  meter  capacity  for  gas  oil,  an  engineering  shop 
for  minor  ship  repairs,  and  a  sailors’  canteen  for  the 
use  of  the  French  naval  forces. 
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These  primitive  jerry  boats  are  being  replaced  by  modern  bridges. 


Plane  services  linking  the  Cameroons  with  Dakar 
and  Pointe-Noire,  etc.,  have  become  very  important  and 
have  necessitated  improvements  and  additions  to  airport 
facilities.  A  macadamized  strip  has  been  built  onto  the 
main  runway  at  the  Duala  airdrome  so  that  it  can  be 
used  for  landing  large  transport  planes,  and  also  a 
hangar  with  30  meters  clearage  space,  several  other 
buildings  for  various  purposes,  and  a  branch  road,  three 
kilometers  long,  connecting  with  the  railroad.  Three 
meteorological  stations,  complete  with  direction  finding 
instruments,  have  been  set  up  at  Duala,  Yaunde  and 
Baturi. 


The  Public  Works  Department  has  cooperated  with 
the  Public  Health  Services  in  providing  modern  build¬ 
ings  such  as  the  women’s  ward  at  the  European  Medical 
Center  and  the  psychopathic  ward  for  Africans  at  the 
Laquintinie  ^  Hospital  in  Duala ;  the  surgical  theater 
at  Edea;  the  large  dispensary,  maternity  ward,  psycho¬ 
pathic  ward  for  Europeans,  and  various  offices  for  the 
General  Hospital  at  Yaunde.  Beside  this,  several  con¬ 
valescent  homes  have  been  established  at  the  health 
resorts  of  Kounden  and  Jang  (1400  meters  altitude) 

'Named  after  the  doctor  attached  to  the  Leclerc  Division  who  was 
killed  during  the  Libyan  campaign. 
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310  miles  from  Duala,  to  provide  comfortable  accom¬ 
modation  in  separate  cabins  served  by  a  modern  restaur¬ 
ant  with  bar  and  dining  room. 

Among  other  work  connected  with  economic  and 
social  projects  the  Public  Works  Department  is  planning 
to  build  the  first  model  banana  drying  plant,  either  at 
Loum  in  the  banana  growing  region,  or  at  the  railroad 
terminus  at  Bonaberi.  It  has  already  started  to  enlarge 
the  wireless  station  buildings  at  New-Bell,  has  com¬ 
pleted  two  radiophone  broadcasting  studios  at  Duala 
and  New-Bell  and  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
new  General  Post  Office  at  Yaunde. 

The  Mekeng  dam  (height  of  fall  46  meters)  will 
soon  be  ready  to  furnish  power  for  the  town  of  Jang. 
The  electrification  of  N’Kongsamba,  Kribi  and  Fumban 
is  also  to  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future.  A  project 
for  hydro-electric  works  to  harness  the  Sanaga  Falls 
is  now  under  study.  This  would  entail  considerable 
construction  work  and  permit  the  supply  of  electricity 
within  a  few  years’  time  not  only  to  Yaunde  and  Duala- 
Bonaberi  but  also  to  the  whole  railroad  system  and 
the  villages  which  have  grown  up  on  each  side  of  the 
tracks. 

Plans  in  two  styles  for  the  new  Lycee  at  Jang  have 
been  submitted:  one  French  —  a  large  building  with 
classrooms  and  boarders’  dormitories  under  the  same 
roof,  and  one  in  the  British  (Arnold)  style  comprising 
several  separate  units.  The  New-Bell  school  for  girls 
and  a  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  at  Yaunde  are 
in  process  of  construction. 

The  rapid  growth  of  urban  centers  in  the  Cameroons 
has  aroused  an  interest  in  town  planning  and  an 
Architectural  Service  has  been  inaugurated.  This  or¬ 
ganization  has  drawn  up  plans  for  various  modern 
projects  including  a  civil  aviation  station  at  the  Duala 
airfield,  a  harbor  master’s  office  and  a  scheme  for  the  ‘ 
further  development  of  the  town  of  Duala;  schools 
for  N’Kongsamba  and  Kribi;  the  Residency  at  Fort- 
Foureau;  operating  theaters  at  the  Ayos  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  and  the  Yaunde  Hospital;  a  ward  for  mental  cases 
at  Ayos  and  a  house  for  the  director  of  the  Yaunde 
Secondary  School. 

Recent  improvements  are  the  extension  of  electric 
power  lines  from  New-Bell  to  Bali,  a  distance  of  975 
kilometers,  and  the  construction  of  the  Onambele  and 
Phebe  dam  providing  a  reservoir  of  200,000  cubic 
meters  capacity  for  the  Yaunde  water  supply. 

Extensive  plans  made  in  1939  for  improving  living 
conditions  for  African  railroad  workers  have  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  125  temporary  corrugated  iron 
structures  and  70  stone  dwellings.  These  provide 
accommodation  for  150  railroad  agents  and  their 
families,  1,500  in  all. 

Ten  storage  warehouses  have  been  built  at  the 
M’Balmayo  and  Yaunde  railroad  stations.  They  are  con¬ 
veniently  located  to  provide  5,000  square  meters  of 
space  where  stocks  of  cocoa  beans  and  palm  kernels  can 
be  kept  under  cover  pending  shipment. 


SHIPPING  AND  RAILROADS 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  connection  with  the  war  effort  was  the  re¬ 
charting  of  the  whole  of  the  Vouri  estuary  and  the 
dredging  of  two  channels  connecting  the  ports 
of  Duala  and  Bonaberi  which  permit  the  passage  of 
vessels  drawing  up  to  7  meters  at  high  tide  and  7  meters 
50  at  flood  tide.  The  upstream  channel  is  ready;  the 
downstream  channel,  three  and  a  half  sea  miles  long, 
is  still  under  construction.  Beside  this  operation,  work 
on  port  improvements  was  continuous  during  the 
war.  Resurfacing  of  boulevards  and  avenues  leading 
to  the  docks,  remodeling  of  the  Bonaberi  deep-water 
dock  reserved  for  banana  loading,  and  the  building  of 
five  warehouses  along  the  deep-water  docks  are  some 
of  the  most  recently  completed  projects. 

The  Duala  port  engineering  shop  is  staffed  by  a 
team  of  skilled  European  workers  who  have  carried 
out  several  difficult  assignments.  For  instance,  in  1940 
and  1941,  they  made  all  the  repairs  necessary  on  the 
SS  Nevada  which  had  been  used  as  a  transport  for  the 
first  detachment  of  troops  sent  to  fight  as  Free  French 
forces;  they  raised  the  FFNF  torpedo  boats  Com¬ 
mandant  Duboc  and  Commandant  Domini  into  graving 
dock;  in  1943  they  salvaged,  beached  and  refloated 
the  SS  Sangaro,  a  British  ship  which  had  been  hit  by 
an  enemy  torpedo. 

The  figure  of  tonnage  loaded  and  unloaded  in  the 
port  was  as  follows: 


Shipping  entering 
the  estuary  1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Merchant  ships 

385 

344 

166 

104 

80 

71 

Warships 

is 

10 

35 

30 

11 

19 

400 

354 

201 

134 

91 

90 

Tonnage 

Unloaded 

60,000 

64,000 

19,000 

38,000 

34,000 

53,000 

Loaded 

164,000 

136,000 

80,000 

66,000 

77,000 

109,000 

Total 

224,000 

200,000 

99,000 

104,000 

111,000 

162,000 

From 

the 

point 

of  view  of 

tonnage 

carried,  the 

figures  on  railroad  transport  diminished  somewhat 
during  the  war,  but  as  a  result  of  improved  passenger 
service  from  Duala  to  Yaunde,  as  well  as  new  services 
at  reduced  rates  for  workers  commuting  from  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Duala  and  for  heavy  army  transport,  the  total 
shows  a  steady  rise.  Before  any  further  improvements 
can  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  new 
high  powered  locomotives  for  pulling  heavier  freight 
trains.  The  rolling  stock  at  present  in  use  has  badly 
deteriorated. 


Passengers 

Tonnage 

Kilometers 

( Baggage  and  Goods ) 

1938 

653,000 

242,000 

1,107,000 

1940 

707,000 

158,000 

1,032,000 

1941 

816,000 

159,000 

1,049,000 

1942 

706,000 

174,000 

1,127,000 

1943 

918,000 

193,000 

1,103,000 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  CAMEROONS 


I 


The  Residency  at  Duala. 


When  it  took  over  the  responsibility  of  governing 
the  territory,  the  French  administration  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  France’s  ideal  for  which  her  soldiers  have 
given  their  lives,  missionaries,  administrators,  workers 
and  planters  their  every  energy,  and  the  French  people 
investments  of  millions  of  francs.  The  atmosphere  during 
the  war  has  been  one  of  complete  cooperation  and 
friendly  understanding  between  the  Cameroon  people 
and  the  French. 

The  Cameroons  is  now  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
block  of  French  African  territories  which  have  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  Allied  strategy  and  war  effort. 

The  future  status  of  the  territories  placed  under 
British  and  French  mandate  was  never  very  clearly 
defined.  The  mandate  system  has  since  been  studied 
by  various  authorities  of  international  affairs,  whose 
findings  are  expressed  by  the  legal  writer  M.  Rolin, 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  du  Droit 
International  et  de  Legislation  in  1920:  "A  colonial 
mandate  is  by  its  very  nature  final  and  perpetual.” 


In  a  discussion  of  foreign  policy,  in  March  1945, 
M.  Hettier  de  Boislambert,  rapporteur  for  the  Colonial 
Budget  declared  before  the  Consultative  Assembly: 

.  .  .This  permits  us  immediately  to  define  our  stand 
in  regard  to  the  overseas  territory  to  which  France  first 
turned  —  the  Cameroons  under  French  mandate.  I  my¬ 
self  delivered  France’s  message  there  and  1  can  testify  to 
the  manner  in  which  our  appeal  was  received.  Not  one 
person  faltered,  not  one  failed. 

If  ever  the  question  of  mandates  were  to  come  up  for 
discussion,  we,  as  champions  of  the  peoples’  right  to 
choose  their  own  destiny,  could  affirm  that  the  peoples 
under  our  guardianship  had  already  made  their  de¬ 
cision.  By  offering  their  lives  for  France  they  showed 
better  than  by  any  words  or  proclamations  where  their 
hearts  lay.  We  therefore  intend  to  maintain  our  right 
as  a  mandatory  power  won  by  war  and  sacrifice.  By 
this  means  we  shall  provide  opportunities  for  those 
countries  entrusted  to  our  care  and  which  have  been 
so  content  under  our  administration,  freely  to  develop 
within  the  framework  of  the  greater  France. 
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Chiefs  of  a  village  in  the  Garwa  region. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Cameroon  dancers  with  ritual  masks. 


SOCIETE  D’ETUDES 
CAMEROUNAISES 

A  Society  for  Cameroon  Studies  was  organized  in 
1935  by  members  of  the  French  administration.  It  works 
in  cooperation  with  the  Inst  it  ut  de  I’Ajrique  Noire,  a 
research  center  established  at  Dakar,  under  the  direction 
of  Theodore  Monod,  a  promising  young  scientist  and 
specialist  on  African  affairs. 

Africa  is  being  transformed  as  a  result  of  new  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  outside  world  and  the  Cameroons,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  developed  very  rapidly.  It  is  important  that 
material  concerning  the  history  and  folklore  of  the 
territory,  and  the  religions,  social  customs,  languages 
and  crafts  of  its  peoples  be  studied  before  sources  are 
lost. 

The  Societe  d' Etudes  Camerounaises  issues  a  bulletin 
containing  articles  of  interest  to  scholars,  research 
workers  and  scientists  who  are  collecting  data  on  African 
culture  and  civilization.  The  following  brief  excerpts 
are  taken  from  this  publication. 


Religious  Beliefs  and  Customs 

The  religion  of  the  majority  of  blacks  in  Africa  is 
usually  called  Fetishism.  But  Fetishism  in  its  original 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  belief  in  the  magic  power  of 
fetishes,  charms  or  talismans,  is  not  a  religion;  it  is 
only  one  of  the  most  widespread  manifestations  of  uni¬ 
versal  superstition.  .  .  .  From  this  point  of  view,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem  blacks  practise  Fetishism  as  much,  if 
not  more  than  "heathen”  blacks,  for  they  are  apt  to 
retain  many  of  the  pagan  phases  of  their  original  wor¬ 
ship  while  adding  others  borrowed  from  Christianity 
and  Islamism. 

African  religion  is  based  on  Animism,  the  belief  that 
spirits  are  all-powerful,  that  the  faithful  must  pay  them 
constant  worship,  and  propitiate  them  with  offerings 
and  sacrifices  so  as  to  win  their  favor,  avert  their  anger, 
or  obtain  their  help  against  enemies. 

What  are  these  spirits  in  which  the  Africans  believe? 
Not  the  spirits  of  Good  and  Evil.  The  African  type  of 
Animism  contains  no  dualism;  spirits  are  not  regarded 
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as  being  divided  into  two  kinds:  benign  and  maleficent. 

The  African  negro  believes  that  every  living  being 
possesses  two  immaterial  elements  in  addition  to  a 
physical  body.  One  consists  of  a  vital  breath  or  fluid 
communicating  life  energy  and  the  power  of  movement 
to  the  physical  envelope.  This  has  no  individuality  or 
personality  of  its  own ;  it  is  eternal,  in  that  it  existed 
before  the  body  which  it  temporarily  occupies,  and  sur¬ 
vives  to  pass  eventually  into  another,  continuing  thus 
until  the  end  of  time.  .  .  .  When  a  man  dies,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  this  vital  fluid  has  left  one  physical  envelope 
to  begin  a  new  existence,  either  in  an  unborn  child 
or  animal,  or  in  the  seed  of  a  plant.  This  dynamic 
force,  best  likened  to  an  electric  current,  is  never  wor¬ 
shipped,  but  it  is  considered  of  spiritual  origin  in  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  word:  spirttus  meaning  breath. 

The  second  incorporeal  element  is  different:  this  is 
born  at  the  same  time  as  the  body  and  constitutes  the 
true  personality  of  a  being.  It  gives  a  man  power  to 
think,  will  and  act.  The  vital  breath  enables  a  man  or 
an  animal  to  move  and  the  sap  to  circulate  in  a  tree, 
but  movements  and  circulation  would  not  continue  if 
they  ceased  to  be  ordered  by  this  essential  intelligence. 
If  one  day  the  vital  breath  escapes  from  the  control  of 
the  spirit,  leaving  the  discarded  physical  envelope  to 
die,  this  is  because  a  more  powerful  spirit  has  taken 
control  of  it.  The  blacks  do  not  attribute  death  to 
physical  causes  but  always  to  the  psychic  ascendance  of 
another  spirit. 

After  a  creature  dies,  only  his  spirit  remains.  It 
survives  with  the  same  personality,  the  same  character, 
affections  and  hatreds  as  during  his  lifetime,  but  it 
can  no  longer  command  the  vital  breath.  It  becomes 
all  the  more  powerful  on  escaping  from  the  confines  of 
its  material  envelope,  since  it  no  longer  needs  to  direct 
and  control  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  is  not  itself 
regulated  by  the  vital  breath.  Once  free,  it  is  considered 
divine.  This  is  the  origin  of  ancestor  worship,  and 
various  cults  of  animism.  .  .  . 

The  blacks  believe  that  mountains,  stones,  rivers,  the 
sky,  rain,  wind,  and  the  earth,  especially  any  patch  of 
cultivated  or  inhabited  ground,  each  possess  a  spirit. 
These  spirits  are  all  of  the  same  nature.  They  are  in¬ 
visible  but  can  see  and  judge  everything  that  happens. 
They  are  easily  angered  and  mete  out  severe  punish¬ 
ment  to  anyone  offending  them.  They  are  also  vain  and 
capricious,  can  be  influenced  and  conciliated  by  prayers 
and  gifts,  and  propitiated  by  sacrifices. 

The  animistic  religion  of  the  blacks  inhabiting  the 
African  continent  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  based  on  these  beliefs.  It  includes  many 
variants  of  the  worship  of  countless  spirits  of  men’s 
ancestors  and  innumerable  spirits  of  nature,  all  ranking 
as  gods. 

Each  cult  has  its  priesthood:  ancestor  worship  is 
directed  by  the  oldest  male  members  of  each  family 
or  tribe;  soil  and  water  worship  have  their  "Custodians 
of  the  Earth”  and  all  officiants  in  the  specialized  forms 


of  worship  are  trained  in  more  or  less  secret  schools 
of  initiation. 

Each  cult  has  its  temples  or  god  houses,  usually  huts 
where  relics  of  the  dead  and  objects  sacred  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  god  are  kept.  These  objects  may  be  pieces  of 
wood  or  stone  of  a  fantastic  shape.  The  shrine  is  some¬ 
times  a  cave  or  forest  grove  possessing  some  mysterious 
attribute. 

The  sacred  altar  may  be  a  mound  of  beaten  earth,  a 
wooden  stake,  a  pyramid  of  clay  holding  a  receptacle 
for  offerings  which  consists  of  a  hollowed  tree  trunk, 
an  urn,  a  flat  stone  or  a  copper  bowl. 

Each  cult  has  its  sacred  objects:  figurines  repre¬ 
senting  the  dead,  various  articles  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  them,  baskets  filled  with  bones,  drinking 
cups,  sacrificial  knives,  ritual  bells  or  rattles  to  invoke 
the  spirits  or  summon  worshippers,  sacred  drums  and, 
most  frequent  of  all,  wooden  masks.  These  are  in  the 
shape  of  monstrous  animal  heads  and  are  worn  by 
priests  who  represent  the  gods  during  certain  cere¬ 
monies. 

Human  sacrifices  are  no  longer  offered.  Generally 
an  offering  consists  of  the  blood  of  chickens,  dogs, 
goats  or  sheep.  This  is  poured  on  the  altar  and  sacred 
objects,  and  sprinkled  with  the  feathers  and  fur  of  the 
victim.  Sometimes  the  offering  simply  consists  of  a 
broken  egg. 

It  is  still  a  moot  question  whether  those  blacks  who 
have  not  been  influenced  either  by  Islamism  or  by 
Christianity,  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  or  One  God. 
Africans  admit  that  the  world  and  everything  it  con¬ 
tains,  including  the  spirits  they  worship,  must  have  been 
created  by  some  higher  power,  but  this  is  a  cosmo¬ 
logical  rather  than  a  religious  concept.  Although  they 
acknowledge  His  existence,  such  a  Supreme  Being 
does  not  seem  to  interest  them.  They  feel  that  He  would 
be  beyond  their  ken  and  that  they  would  not  know 
in  what  manner  to  approach  Him.  They  are  convinced 
that  He  would  be  indifferent  to  their  fate.  Unlike  the 
western  religions  theirs  does  not  include  a  Providence. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  never  directly  worshipped 
among  the  Animists  of  Africa,  although  He  may  some¬ 
times  be  identified  with  the  sky  or  with  the  earth, 
the  symbols  of  potency  and  fertility. 

^Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d’Etudes  Carrier aunaises,  December,  1935) 

The  above  is  a  reprint  of  a  description  of  African 
religions  which  originally  appeared  in  L’Ame  Negre 
by  Maurice  Delafosse. 

The  following  article  by  the  Reverend  Father  Joseph 
Sohler  describes  a  tree  found  in  the  Cameroons. 

The  Alstonia  Congensis 

A  tree  belonging  to  the  Apocynaceae  or  dogbane 
family  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  Cameroons  and 
might  repay  study  in  a  laboratory.  M.  Hedin  mentions 
it  in  his  article  on  "Forests  and  Trees  of  the  Came¬ 
roons.  ’  The  Apocynaceae  include  a  number  of  trees 
and  lianas  which  exude  a  milky  juice.  Their  wood  is 
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light  in  weight,  of  a  creamy-white  color.  The  trees 
need  sunshine  and  grow  in  places  free  of  undergrowth 
in  thinly  wooded  regions,  on  the  outskirts  of  villages, 
etc.  The  Funtumia  or  wild  rubber  trees  sought  after 
by  the  Cameroon  people  as  a  source  of  rubber  for 
export,  also  belong  to  this  family. 

The  Alstonia  Congetish  is  found  in  many  secondary 
forests  and  on  the  sites  of  old  plantations.  It  must 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  territory  since  various  dia¬ 
lects  include  a  name  for  it.  It  grows  very  rapidly.  The 
trunk  shoots  up  to  about  two  meters  in  height  and  then 
gives  off  branches  which  grow  like  a  wreath  around 
the  main  shaft.  It  repeats  the  process  several  times, 
attaining  a  height  of  as  much  as  40  meters,  but,  as  it 
grows,  the  lower  rings  of  branches  disappear.  When 
fully  grown,  only  the  topmost  tuft  remains,  giving  it  a 
rather  weatherbeaten  appearance.  The  bark  is  greyish- 
white  in  color,  about  one  to  two  millimeters  in  thickness 
and  adheres  firmly  to  the  trunk.  The  grain  of  the  wood 
varies  in  coarseness.  It  is  easy  to  carve  and  its  light 
weight  makes  it  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  ceilings. 
Termites  do  not  attack  it,  probably  because  of  its  bitter 
sap. 

Schoolchildren  use  slabs  of  Alstonia  wood  for  slates 
as  it  provides  a  good  surface  for  pencil  writing  and  is 
easily  cleaned;  one  rub  with  a  rough  leaf  or  a  piece  of 
smooth  stone  effaces  marks.  Several  articles  in  every¬ 
day  use  such  as  spoons  and  dishes  are  made  of  this 
wood.  .  .  . 

When  cut  even  superficially,  the  Alstonia  Congensis 
produces  a  copious  flow  of  latex.  The  leaves  and  bark 
have  a  very  bitter  taste  similar  to  that  of  quinine. 
(The  blacks  call  it  'Black  man’s  quinine.’)  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  remedy  for  malaria  and  as  a  vermifuge. 
The  Cameroon  people  soak  a  little  of  the  bark  in  water 
for  about  an  hour,  then  drink  the  concoction  with 
frightful  grimaces.  It  must  have  proved  efficacious  for 


them  voluntarily  to  swallow  so  bitter  a  draught.  Euro¬ 
peans  have  tried  it  when  taken  with  a  sudden  bout 
of  fever  while  traveling  and  have  found  that  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  Alstonia  bark  is  a  good  substitute  for  a  quinine 
tablet.  Cases  of  fever  in  children  are  treated  by  laying 
the  sufferer  under  an  Alstonia  tree  and  rubbing  him 
with  fresh  juice.  It  is  believed  that  this  strengthens 
the  child  and  helps  him  to  make  a  quicker  recovery. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  massage  with  the 
astringent  fluid  or  some  volatile  drug  given  off  by  the 
leaves  produces  this  calming  and  curative  effect,  but 
the  treatment  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial. 

This  fluid  is  also  an  antidote  for  poison.  When  hunt¬ 
ing  monkeys,  the  Cameroon  people  noticed  that  if 
one  of  the  animals  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow, 
it  would  try  to  reach  the  nearest  Alstonia  tree  and 
chew  some  of  the  leaves  or  bark.  If  it  succeeded  it  would 
not  die.  This  is  so  well  known  that  a  hunter  does  not 
waste  his  time  and  arrows  shooting  at  a  monkey  that 
has  taken  refuge  in  an  Alstonia  tree.  The  blacks  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  juices  themselves  and  they  all 
declare  that  when  anyone  is  accidentally  scratched  with 
a  poisonous  barb,  he  suffers  no  ill  effects  if  he  washes 
the  wound  and  then  quickly  rubs  it  with  the  sap  of 
this  tree.  They  have  gone  still  further  and  use  it  as  a 
remedy  for  snake  bite.  Of  course,  if  there  happens  to  be 
a  European  doctor  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  or  a 
dispensary  in  the  locality,  the  victim  of  snake  bite  will 
be  taken  there.  But  when  that  is  impossible,  the  blacks 
use  the  remedies  traditionally  employed,  and  Alstonia 
juice  has  been  prescribed  for  snake  bite  ever  since 
tribal  lore  was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

The  above  statements  may  seen  astonishing,  but  their 
accuracy  is  vouched  for.  That  is  why  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  properties 
of  Alstonia  Congensis. 

{RuUclin  He  la  Socicte  H'EtuHcs  Camcrounaiscs,  March,  1944) 


Quinine  plantation. 
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Bamileke  dancer  with  headdress  representing  the  totem  animal  of  his  tribe 
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N’Gaundere  region.  Waterjall  in  the  high  plateaux. 
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